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without books; it can perceive without 
being able to tell vou the reason. But 
combined with various faculties it pen- 
etrates into many wonderful subjects. 

Human Nature is divided into two 
parts—the lower region gives intuitive 
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Through this organ man has been made 
manifest to his own mentality, and also 
to that of others. Without such mani- 
festations and cognizance no mental 
operations could ever have been ex- 
pressed or interchange of ideas effected; 





FIG, I1.—SMALL HUMAN NATURE, 


perception of character and motives 
and a desire to study mental manifesta- 
tions. ‘This is the intellectual feature 
of the faculty. The upper part gives 
penetration and power to see far into 
a subject, and gives capacity to form 
correct conclusions speedily. It is the 
moral and spiritual side of the faculty. 


nor could any one have known any- 
thing of his fellows, at least nothing so 
inspirational or spontaneous. 

It will be seen in Fig. 2, that the 
faculty is poorly represented, which is 
uncommon in ladies, for they generally 
have the credit given them of possess- 
ing a larger amount of this faculty than 
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the opposite sex. Of course this mani- 
festation is affected in part by Lan- 
guage; yet, without natural language, 
verbal language would never have been 
acquired, as natural language is the 
tool with which verbal language has 


mal kingdom, this faculty of Human 
Nature is adapted. The latter reads 
the former, and thus a vast amount of 
much-needed information concerning 
our fellow-men, even when they are 
only casually seen, and which can be 

















FIG. III.—GEORGE BONIFACE (LARGE HUMAN NATURE). 


been built. Thus an intimate relation 
exists between the mentality, the physi- 
ology, and the physiognomy, by which 
we look angry, pleased, benignant, or, 
in fact, whatever we feel. To this nat- 
ural language, spoken by all human 
beings, in all ages, and even by the ani- 


obtained from no other quarter, is the 
result. 

Indeed, this manifestation of char- 
acter by mankind, and the institution 
of this faculty of Human Nature in 
man, actually compel us to form some 
idea of the characters of all we meet, 
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and, if duly cultivated, would enable us 
to read our fellow-men as plainly and 
completely as we read print before us, 
so as infallibly to detect the cunning 
and the unsafe; discover talents and 
their various kinds of manifestation; 
as well as goodness and all its various 
characteristics. 

Fig. 3 represents large Human Nat- 
ure, together with large perceptive fac- 
ulties. Hence he is a keen observer of 
men, their actions and qualities, and is 
able to reproduce what strikes his own 
mind as appropriate to each character. 
Do we realize how much this faculty is 
perpetually telling us concerning those 
around us, and how almost infinitely 
more it is capable of disclosing, if duly 
cultivated, and assisted by the other 
faculties? All human beings carry 


charts of their mentality and character 
at their mast-heads which are legible, 
even in detail, by all who know how to 
read them, which, however, few more 
than begin to do. 

Nor is any other species of knowl- 
edge more beautiful, more profitable, 


because it teaches human nature, that 
highest department of nature. Nor is 
any other science equally vast or com- 
plex, because man is the epitome of 
creation and performs most of the func- 
tions of universal nature. Nor can any 
other science be turned to as good a 
practical account, because it tells us the 
basis of character and reveals mental 
and moral beauties as well as intellect- 
ual defects. Nor will any other science 
teach us more divinity, because in 
studying the image of God and His at- 
tributes, we. of course, are inclined to 
study God Himself and His handiwork. 

In short, to know human nature is 
the climax of all knowledge, all of 
which is the province of this faculty— 
combined with Individuality and Com- 
parison. Hence the incaleulable im- 
portance of its cultivation. No element 
in our nature should be more assidu- 
ously improved, because none confers 
a capability more useful and delightful. 

To cultivate this, examine yourselves 
first, and ask what prompted this ac- 
tion or that expression, and do not be 
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content with your first surmise or con- 
clusion. The road to your discoveries 
needs to have the light of intelligence, 
for this is a blind faculty, just the same 
as Conscientiousness or any other you 
could mention. 

This faculty is a store-house for im- 
pressions, a light-house on a promi- 
nence, and a signal-box on the path 
of life. Other faculties collect interest- 
ing information bearing upon the beau- 
ty of the landscape, architecture, or 
engineering work; but this faculty 
takes full cognizance of the beauty of 
character and the manifestations of 
mind. It delights in studying the vari- 
ous shades of character, just as a botan- 
ist studies the hues of autumn tints. 
Sometimes one may learn by contrasts 
if not by similarities. 

So let us examine a person who has 
practically very little of this faculty, 
as in Fig. 2, and we shall gather what 
characteristics she ought to have. With 
small Human Nature a person will 
make ill-timed remarks and modes of 
addressing people, and will often do 
and say things that have a different 
effect from that intended. Such a per- 
son, too, is easily imposed upon by 
others. 

Human Nature has the first claim to 
be considered the faculty that enables 
a person to understand character (1), 
scientifically, (2) psychologically, (3) 
idealistically, and (4) socially. With- 
out this faculty the mind would be 
greatly deficient, and the other facul- 
ties, such as Benevolence, to give sym- 
pathetic insight, Conscientiousness, to 
give a moral insight, or Cautiousness, to 
give a guarded insight, or Spirituality, 
to give a spiritual insight into charac- 
ter, would be sadly lacking in power. 

Now, practically, all these faculties 
help Human Nature materially in the 
work of character-reading; but none 
of them can supply the exact chayacter- 
istics of the faculty itself. 

As we look among the trades and 
professions we find that Human Nature 
plays a very important part among 
writers. Authors find out their need 
of Human Nature, and where they lack 
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the faculty they invariably cultivate it 
in order to make their work a success. 
Look for a moment at Fig. 4, which is 
a mask of the head of Shakespeare 
from the Kesselstadt death-mask. It 
indicates to us the capacity which 


view, that he was possessed of intuitive 
ability and perceptive power as well as 
ingenious criticism, which should mani- 
fest themselves in a literary career. 
When we examine the portraits of 
Dickens, 


Homer, Browning, James 





FIG. IV.—KESSELSTADT DEATH MASK OF SHAKSPEARE (LARGE HUMAN NATURE). 





manifested itself in the writings of this 


great genius. Some persons strive to 
rob him of his literary ability by at- 
tributing his works to another writer; 
but the best portraits of Shakespeare 
indicate, from a phrenological point of 





Matthew Barrie, the late William Mor- 
ris, and many other notable writers, 
we shall find that this faculty is well 
represented in all of them. Writers 
who describe character minutely in 
all its various phases by taking nature 
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as a guide require this faculty to be Hence, in the study of Phrenology, 
largely developed. we find that study and labor cannot 

Human Nature is found in artists, make every man an artist; but no man 
as in the case of the late Lord Leighton, can succeed in art without them. In 














FIG. V.—ELISHA GRAY (HUMAN NATURE LARGE), 





Professor Herkomer, Sir Joshua Rey- art, two and two do not make four, and 
nolds, Charles Dana Gibson. Ruskin no number of little things will make a 
has well said, “In true art the hand, great one. Therefore some faculty be- 
the head, and the heart of man go to- sides the mere mechanical, the archi- 
gether.” tectural, or mathematical exactness of 
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Constructiveness, Order, Calculation, 
or even Causality is necessary to give 
an artist true insight into life, char- 
acter, and nature, and that faculty is 
Human Nature. 

Human Nature is found in musi- 
cians, like in Handel, Neruda, Albani, 
Santley, and Arthur Sullivan. The 
musical composer, like the poet, gives 
expression to his own personal char- 
acter in his compositions. Hence the 
great variety of musicians. One in 
whom the devotional and spiritual fac- 
ulties predominate will give us sacred 
music, another in whom the ideal and 
the imaginative faculties predominate 
will give us something more fanciful 
and light. When the social affections 
unite with Time and Tune they give us 
our ballad or love-song and sweet sen- 
timent. When the executive or pro- 
pelling faculties are joined to Inhab- 
itiveness and Sublimity the musicians 
give us war songs and martial music. 
But in all musicians Human Nature is 
necessary to truly interpret the selec- 
tion. 

Human Nature is found in inventors. 
Look for a moment at the heads of a 
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group of inventors and you will find 
what individual heads they possess. A 
man cannot invent and have a mean, 
narrow, weak, pinched-up head or 
countenance. Often they are self-made 
men, and real inventors, discoverers, 
artists, authors, workers, and those who 
help to lift up their fellow-men and set 
the world ahead, and to whom we are 
indebted for material progress in the 
industrial arts and in civilization, these 
must possess not only the organ of Con- 
structiveness to learn to apply the ele- 
ments of water, wind, and electricity, 
to lessen human labor and free the 
world from the drudgery of pérpetual 
bodily toil, but they must have the or- 
gan of Human Nature, which adds a 
charm to their inventions. Look at the 
portrait of Stephenson, the inventor of 
a locomotive; Sir H. Davy, celebrated 
in chemistry and inventor of the safety 
lamp; of John Fulton, the American 
inventor and the first successful experi- 
menter in steam navigation; of S. F. B. 
Morse, who was distinguished as a pro- 
jector of the electric telegraph. These 
all possessed large Human Nature. 


THE LAND OF PRETTY SOON. 


I know of a land where the streets are 
paved 
With the things which we meant to 
achieve; 
It is walled with the money we meant to 
have saved 
And the pleasures for which we grieve. 
The kind words unspoken, the promises 
broken 
And many a coveted boon 
Are stowed away there in that land some- 
where— 
The land of “ Pretty Soon.” 


There are uncut jewels of possible fame 
Lying about in the dust, 
And many a noble and lofty aim 
Covered with mould and rust. 
And, oh! this place, while it seems so 
near, 
Is farther away than the moon. 
Though our purpose is fair, yet we never 
get there— 
To the land of “ Pretty Soon.” 


The road that leads to that mystic land 
Is strewn with pitiful wrecks, 


And the ships that have sailed for its 
shining strand 
Bear skeletons on their decks. 
It is farther at noon than it was at dawn, 
And farther at night than at noon. 
Oh, let us beware of that land down 
there— 
The land of “ Pretty Soon.” 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
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PHRENOLOGY IN A COURTSHIP. 


By Bensamin R. CHILDs. 


We were spinning along on a train 
bound for Minneapolis. 1 represented 
a large shoe firm in Chicago, and my 
friend, Joe Williams, travelled for one 
of the principal dry-goods houses of the 
same city. 

Late in the afternoon, tilted com- 
fortably back in our seats, we exchanged 
anecdotes and reminiscences of former 
trips. We had met several times before 
on our travels for our respective firms, 
and having congenial dispositions, had 
struck up a warm friendship. 

I had just finished telling a remark- 
ably ludicrous incident of a previous 
trip, which convulsed Joe with laugh- 
ter, when I remarked, “ It is odd, Joe, 
the difference in people. Now there 
was a fellow in Chicago to whom I told 
that same story. Why, when it was fin- 


ished he looked as solemn as an owl, 
didn’t even smile, unless drawing his 
lips back as though they were pulled by 


a string could be called a smile. His 
faculty of humor was evidently very 
poorly developed.” 

“Speaking of faculties,’ broke in 
Joe, “ what do you think of the subject 
of phrenology ? ” 

“Never knew much about it,” I re- 
plied, “so I cannot express a decided 
opinion.” 

“I think it is a wonderful science,” 
he replied, “ and I will tell you why I 
think so. In fact, old man, phrenology 
helped me to win the girl of my choice 
—fact.” 

“ Pshaw! you don’t mean it,” said I, 
incredulously. But seeing that he did 
not answer, I added, for fear of giving 
offence, “I am unable to see how it 
could be of assistance to you during the 
momentous period of courtship.” 

He looked thoughtfully at me for « 
moment, and said at length, “ I will tell 
you how it was, and you can draw your 
own conclusions. 

“As I have told you before, I was 
born and raised on a farm a few miles 
out from the village of L——, in Wis- 


. 


consin. Well, at the age of twenty-one 
I became very attentive to a young lady 
whose folks lived about three miles 
away from our place. To cut the mat- 
ter short, I was in love. I was a green 
young country fellow then, having re- 
ceived but a moderate education at the 
district school, and never having trav- 
elled very far from home, while she was 
attending a young ladies’ seminary in 
town. 

“ Matters were going along smoothly 
enough, and I was beginning to think 
that my election was sure, as the saying 
is, when one day a distant relative of 
her’s from Milwaukee came to spend 
the summer on their farm. 

“The said relative, a young man 
about my age, had a citified air about 
him, dressed in the latest style, and 
wore an eye-glass. But, to tell the truth, 
he was quite a fine-looking young man, 
who had more money than he knew 
what to do with apparently, and daz- 
zled the country girls. 

“ Well, I seemed to be forgotten then. 
She was so taken with his fine appear- 
ance and knowing ways that after that, 
come over as often as I might, she was 
so busy going with him to the theatre 
in town, and making excursions to the 
different summer resorts near by, that 
she found no more time for me. Until 
her cousin came I used to look forward 
to those delightful little visits in the 
-evening with so much pleasure while 
working out in the hot fields all day. 
I concluded that she had thrown me 
over. I was miserable, and used to 
mope around by myself after the day’s 
work. Occasionally I would take out a 
tintype of both of us which we had 
taken about a month before, and 
mournfully gaze at her picture in it and 
wonder how it was that my hold on her 
affections was so weak that the first 
agreeable stranger that came along was 
able to divert them entirely from me. 
I tell you, old man, I was pretty badly 
broken up. 
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“Things went on in this way for 
some time, when, one Saturday evening 
(I shall always remember that day), 
obeying that restless feeling that is so 
common among country boys on Satur- 
day evenings, I had driven as usual to 
town to join the group of young fellows 
that habitually gathered in front of the 
grocery store. As I approached them, 
Hank Carleton, a particular friend of 
mine, exclaimed, ‘ Hello, Joe, come to 
hear the phrenological lecture at the 
school-house to-night ?’ 

“* This is the first I’ve heard about a 
lecture on phrenology in town,’ I re- 
plied. ‘I thought I would drive in, as I 
most always do on Saturday evening, 
and see the boys.’ 

“* Well, there’s going to be one,’ said 
Hank, ‘ and the lot of us are going to see 
what it’s like. You'd better come 
along; don’t cost anything to get in. 
They say he’s going to give free exami- 
nations. Silas Goodwin says he’s going 
to take a front seat so that he can rush 
up on the stage when the Professor in- 
vites some to come forward. Sy wants 
to know what he is good for; says he’s 
not found out yet.’ 

“T sat down until a few more fellows 
came up, and then we all (there were 
about ten or a dozen of us) started for 
the school-house in a body. The place 
was pretty well filled when we got there, 
so we were obliged to take seats in the 
rear of the hall—all except Sy, who 
managed to squeeze in somewhere up in 
front. 

“It was a fine lecture, and it inter- 
ested me greatly.. So much, in fact, 
that before it was over I had deter- 
mined, as I had a dollar of my own in 
my pocket, to have an examination and 
a chart filled out, after the lecture. At 
its close the phrenologist invited four of 
the audience to come upon the stage 
and he would give them a free examina- 
tion. 

“Two men and two women came for- 
ward, and sure enough, Silas was one of 
the men, the first one, too. I can see 
him now, his sandy hair and sheepish 
grin, as he faced the crowd in the hall. 
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“The phrenologist began with him. 
He first took his tape measure and got 
the size of his brain, and then used a 
pair of calipers to find its width, length, 
etc., passing his hands through Sy’s 
bushy hair to find the strength of the 
different organs. Let me see. I think 
he said something like this: ‘To this 
young man I would recommend archi- 
tecture as a profession ’—and went on 
and talked about Constructiveness and 
large perceptives, etc. 

“ Having finished the examinations, 
which were quite entertaining, he dis- 
missed the audience, and as they started 
to leave the hall, he called owit, ‘ All 
desiring examinations with charts will 
please come forward to the front of the 
stage and I will attend to them prompt- 
ly in my office.’ 

“T pushed my way through the 
crowd that was passing out, to the foot 
of the stage, and, after waiting for him 
to get through with two who were 
ahead of me, was admitted into his of- 
fice, a little room, situated a few feet 
from the right-hand side of the stage. 

“Now perhaps you are wondering 
what all this has to do with my court- 
ship. Here is where it comes in. First 
let me say that I was perfectly satisfied 
that my examination was correct in 
every particular—the professor seemed 
to know my disposition, I might say, 
better than I did myself. He told me 
that I would make a good commercial 
traveller, and I flatter myself that I do. 
fairly well in that line of work, to tell 
the truth. After I left the farm, I went 
to Chicago, and I sought out a position 
as travelling salesman solely from his 
recommendation. 

“ Now here comes the important part. 
My dollar bill, the price of the exam- 
ination, was crumpled up in my vest- 
pocket against the tintype of myself 
and the young lady aforementioned in 
whom I had such an interest. As I 
thrust my hand down into my pocket to 
get the money and pay him, I felt the 
picture, and a thought struck me. I 
pulled the tintype out with the money, 
and as I handed him the bill I asked 
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him how much he charged for examin- 
ing photographs. 

“* If you have one there with you I 
will examine it for you free,’ replied the 
professor. ‘ Let me see it.’ 

“T passed it over to him, first ex- 
plaining that the picture represented 
myself and a friend; this friend, of 
course, was the one I wanted him to 
examine. I then sat down, wondering 
if was just the right thing for me thus 
to allow her portrait to be scrutinized 
by a total stranger. But, 1 thought to 
myself, it is all the better that he is a 
stranger; besides, it’s a mere matter of 
business to him. 

“The professor looked at it keenly 
for a moment. ‘Of course you will 
understand,’ he said, ‘as the picture is 
a small tintype, and, moreover, of two 
persons, the reading will not possess 
the exactness of a personal examination 
or one of even a large photograph; 
however, I believe T can detect in this 
the salient points of character—let me 
see.” And here he walked over to a 


table on which a large student’s lamp 


rested, close to which he held the tin- 
type in order to obtain a clearer view. 

“< This person,’ he remarked, ‘ has 
every indication of marked artistic 
ability. She possesses not only the dis- 
position to appreciate and be impressed 
by the beautiful in art and nature, but 
also, I believe, the requisite mechanical 
skill, as indicated by large Construct- 
.iveness and Imitation, to transfer her 
impressions upon canvas. She has 
what is commonly called the artistic 
temperament. Her physiognomy shows 
an affectionate, loving, and generous 
nature, one having a great deal of re- 
gard for the feelings of others.’ 

“T can distinctly remember all he 
said, for I was all attention, I can tell 
you. 

“Well, he went on and described 
several more minor traits as shown by 
the picture, and, as he gave it back to 
me, he asked me if his reading was cor- 
rect and conformed with what I knew of 
the person’s character. 

“* Now you see, professor,’ said I, 
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‘your delineation may be, or may not 
be, correct. I don’t really know much 
about the true tastes and mental qual- 
ities of the young lady. That is why I 
gave you this picture to read.’ 

“ Here, acting from a sudden im- 
pulse, I added, * Would you be so kind, 
professor, as to inform me what youthink 
should be done, from the knowledge 
you have gotten from the picture, to get 
that young lady interested in a fellow; 
because,’ and then I went on and ex- 
plained to him the whole case—how I 
was in love with her, and she apparently 
thought a great deal of me, when a 
hated villain, in the person of a distant 
cousin of hers, had come in and cut me 
out, and now seemed to have usurped, 
my place in her affections. 

“He looked at me, smiled, put his 
hands on my shoulders, and said, 
‘ Young man, you can do as you choose, 
and I do not pretend to be an oracle; 
but, as you ask for my advice in a deli- 
cate matter like this, I will give it. I 
said she would make a good artist. Has 
she ever taken painting lessons or 
studied drawing?’ 

“* No,’ I replied. 

“*Then do you go to the nearest 
artists’ supply store, and buy one of 
those water-color outfits, with paints, 
brushes, and book of instructions, and, 
if you can afford the additional ex- 
pense, a few water-color views from 
which to copy. Send the whole outfit 
to this young lady, with your kindest 
regards, then await results. There are 
others waiting for examination, so 
-good-by, and success’ to you,’ and slap- 
ping me on the back encouragingly, 
he opened the door and bowed me out. 

“Well, I determined to follow his 
advice. I thought it was worth a trial; 
anyway, it surely could do no harm, 
and it might be productive of much 
good. But it took me two weeks to get 
together the necessary cash with which 
to purchase the gift that might prove 
to be the ‘open sesame’ to the good 
graces of the girl of whom I thought so 
much. I decided to send them by mail, 
with a brief note which ran thus: 
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Miss Lottie LANDON: 
Please accept this humble testimonial 
of regard, 
From your old friend, 
JoE WILLIAMS. 


“ After I had got them off there fol- 
lowed several days of miserable sus- 
pense. How would she take it? I 
drove regularly every day to the post 
office in town for a week before the anx- 
iously awaited reply came. Of course, 
at the most, I could only expect a polite 
letter of acknowledgment, but it was 
more than that. As I recollect, this 
was the substance of the reply: 

FRIEND JOE: 

[ write you to acknowledge the receipt 
of your lovely gift. Of all the things in 
the world, Joe, how did you ever come to 
make me a present of an artist’s outfit ? 
Don’t you know, there is nothing that I 
have always longed for so much. Draw- 
ing has always been a passion with me, 
but heretofore a pen or pencil has been all 
the tools I have possessed. Now, with the 
lovely, lovely, paints, brushes, and pict- 
ures you have sent me, I am going to 
make sketches of everything about our 
place, and also of interesting scenery and 
views, which you know are so plentiful 
in this region. I think you are a perfect 
magician to tell just what suits me so 
well. 


“The letter went on in this strain, 
winding up with a cordial invitation to 
call on her just as soon as I could spare 
the time. 

* You can well imagine that I found 
time to pay her a visit the very next 
afternoon, and on other afternoons also. 

“Every day thereafter that I could 
spare I was with her when she made lit- 
tle trips into the country and sketched 
whatever views took her fancy. On 
these trips I would carry her painting 
materials. 

“ Her cousin at first accompanied us, 
but I guess he became bored at last, as 
now there was a third party who seemed 
to engross all of Miss Lottie’s attention, 
and in a short time he went back to the 
city. 
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“Once more I had a clear field, and 
determined to improve my opportuni- 
ties. I pitched in and read up, bor- 
rowed books, and some which I bought 
myself, about art, its different schools, 
the ‘ Old Masters,’ ete., so that I could 
speak on the subject as one having 
authority—all for her benefit. 

“Tn short, old man, I was so success- 
ful in my scheme, as I call it, that in six 
months we were engaged and soon after 
married. 

“ And say, the next time we are in 
Chicago, remember there is a standing 
invitation to call on us. My wife, Lottie, 
will be pleased to see a good friend of 
mine, as I know you are. 

“ Now don’t you think phrenology is 
of some account; in fact, rather impor- 
tant as a science ?” 

“After hearing your story,” I replied, 
“T am forced to the conclusion that it 
is very important.” 

“ Yes, sir,” added Joe, “ nothing can 
convince me to the contrary, for I know 
from experience. I have two little chil- 
dren, and I intend before long to take 
them both to some good phrenologist 
and have charts made out for each, so 
that I may educate them for the work in 
life that they are best naturally adapted 
for. And, by the way, that reminds me 
of Silas Goodwin. You remember my 
telling about the free examination he 
received in the school-house on that 
memorable night, and how he was 
recommended to follow the profession 
of architecture ? Well, here’s another 
fact: one of the best architects in the 
city of Chicago to-day is that same Silas. 
You see, he found out ‘what he was 
good for.’ ” 

Here Joe paused, and, throwing him- 
self back in an easy attitude, fell to 
thinking. I gazed abstractedly out of 
the window at the panorama of flying 
scenery, and remained silent for some 
time, as his narrative had furnished me 
food for a great deal of thought. 
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EXAMINATION 


WHILE A TOTAL 


STRANGER TO HER. 


By NELSON SIZER. 


You have the indications of intensity 
and of power. For a person weighing 
a hundred and twenty pounds you are 
able to put forth a great deal of effort; 
and you would be better satisfied with 
brilliant motions, as in dancing or in 
playing musical instruments, or in 
decorating and adorning something, 
than you would be to do what is called 
hard work. 

You would be a rapid worker wher- 
ever you might put forth effort. For 
example, if you were in the millinery 
business, and you understood all about 
it, you would do fine work and do it 
fast. There would be a certain style 
about that which you would put into 
shape, and the goods would be afraid 
to get out of shape again. If you were 
selling goods you would handle them 
neatly, brilliantly, and acceptably; and 
you would say the right things about 
the different goods. 

You have inherited a great deal of 
your father’s spirit; and you have more 
courage, more dash, and more daring 


than women generally inherit; and 
those women who inherit from the 


father are the ones that rise above the 
rim of the bowl, as a loaf of bread some- 
times rises above the pan it is baked in. 
It is favorable for a daughter to re- 
semble a good father, and thus get the 
characteristics that belong to the mas- 
culine, and courage is one of the char- 
acteristics. Where children inherit 
crosswise it brings the lemon-juice and 
the sugar together and makes a har- 
monious combination: and it does not 
make any difference from which they 
respectively inherit. The masculine 
side of life has courage, pride, snap, 
and a kind of brave enthusiasm; and 
it does a girl good to be pretty well 
loaded with those elements, because 
the fact of her feminine nature tends to 
soften her and give grace and tact to 


the grit and the courage which she may 
inherit. 

You have an intellect that is quick 
as a flash. The organs located across 
the brow give that region of the head 
fulness and amplitude, it does not look 
pinched, shrunken, or shrivelled; and 
consequently the facts that are in the 
air are caught by you on the fly, as base- 
ball catching is often done. You study 
form, magnitude, color, method, and 
combination. You are a natural me- 
chanic. The things that you touch 
come into shape readily. You can tie 
a new ribbon in a double-bow knot and 
not muss the ribbon, and you can do it 
fast too. You could learn to play the 
violin brilliantly; and a person needs 
to be bright to do that well. A person 
needs to have command of what he is 
in order to play that instrument well. 
It is natural for you to enjoy staccato 
music, either in marching or in danc- 
ing. When they play “Oft in the 
Stilly Night,” it moves like the ground- 
swell of the seamless sea after the 
storm has been over for twenty-four 
hours; there is not a wrinkle on the 
surface of the sea, but wherever the eye 
looks can be seen long, graceful sweeps 
of liquid motion. Now, there is some 
music that is like that, and there are 
some lives that go through life in that 
way and enjoy it; but I think some- 
thing like this: 

“Give me a wet sheet and a flowing sea, 

And a wind that follows fast, etc.,” 


wouid suit you a great deal better. You 
want the horse that you drive to have 
big nostrils and sharp ears and a will- 
ingness to go fast, and you would like 
a four-in-hand if you had practice. 
You like to have your boat sharp, with 
plenty of sail and ballast, and then a 
fresh breeze so that you can make good 
time. 
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You have good reasoning power, and 
incline to argue, contradict, and con- 
trovert. You take exception to what 
people say and do; and if you do not 
like a subject or a person you can make 
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“On with the dance! Let joy be uncon- 
fined; 
No- sleep till morn, when youth and 
pleasure meet 
To chase the glowing hours with flying 
feet.” 

















MRS, TRELLA 


that subject or that person feel uncom- 
fortable. But, if you like a person or a 
subject, you will put up with almost 
anything that is trouble, and say, “ Oh, 
it is of no consequence; just enjoy your- 
self.” There is in you a great deal of 
the spirit that is embodied in a poem 
by Byron on the battle of Waterloo, 
viz.: 





FOLTZ TOLAND. 


You want to be there to help chase the 
lowing hours. 

You have enough development of 
Destructiveness to give you vim. You 
are more inclined to be aggressive than 
you are to be cold, revengeful, vicious, 
and hateful. Instead of swallowing 
your indignation and looking pleasant 
while you wait for a chance to sting the 
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person who has offended you when no- 
body is looking, you are more inclined 
to call a halt mght away and say, “ We 
might as well talk this matter up now 
as ever. This will never do; we will 
have to settle it some way. Either you 
must give in or I must give in. 1 do 
not propose to be talked to in this way 
by anybody this side of St. Peter’s Gate 
unless I deserve it.” When you talk 
like that the person would be likely to 
say, “ Well, now, I am glad to see that 
you are so frank. I did not mean to 
give you any offence, and I did not 
think of subordinating you in any way 
or putting you to any inconvenience. 
Perhaps my remark seemed to indicate 
offence, but if so I am willing to take 
it back and iron it out.” Then you 
would say, “ Well, that will do. Now 
make your proposition and I will see 
whether I can accept it or not.” So 
you would settle the matter right on 
the spot; and you are magnanimous if 
people are fair with you. You can par- 
don something on the spot that you 
would not agree to pardon after calm 
deliberation; but when there is a dis- 
agreement you can “throw off half” 
provided the other person is willing to 
throw off the other half. The truth of 
the matter is, you have courage and 
fortitude. You are brave, almost to 
audacity. Your Approbativeness ren- 
ders you sensitive to praise and to cen- 
sure; but still you have courage and 
self-esteem enough to bear some things 
that are not pleasant or desirable. If 
a person were to criticise you justly, or 
if you heard that some one had criti- 
cised you, and you thought you de- 
served the criticism, you would say, 
“ Well, I am afraid that he is more than 
half right in what he says, and there- 
fore I do not blame him. I do not like 
it, to be sure, but still I cannot help 
thinking that it is true; and on the 
whole I am obliged to him for his 
frankness. I will try to do better in the 
future, and not give him occasion to say 
anything against me again.” You 
would not like the criticism, but if you 
thought it were just you would have 
the courage to bear it. 
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Your Firmness is well marked, and 
you are very persistent, but you have 
not as much patience to wait as yeu 
have of patient perseyerance to do and 
to achieve. ‘To sit quietly and wait for 
somebody to come does not seem very 
desirable to you; you would prefer to 
put on your hat and your rubber boots 
and walk a mile in the snow to see what 
the matter was and to get what you 
wanted. You love life, you cling to 
existence for its own sake, you want to 
live as long as anybody, and then you 
want to live somewhere eternally. The 
idea of dying and being blotted out for- 
ever does not seem’ pleasant to you. 
You would rather live where you could 
know and be known; where you could 
see your young friends rise to distine- 
tion and honor and win successes after 
struggling bravely with difficulties and 
oppositions; where you could share in 
the joys and sorrows of mankind, and 
where you could see the Greater New 
York, with half a dozen bridges span- 
ning the river; you would want to be 
conscious of all this, even if you had to 
look down on it al! from on high. You 
are willing to live eternally, and not be 
rubbed out of conscious existence. 

If you had had a good chance to be- 
come a scholar, and if you had im- 
proved your opportunities, you would 
have made a good writer, a good speak- 
er, a good elocutionist, and a good 
musician; or you could have done well 
in the dramatic world if you had turned 
your attention to that field of effort. 
You could have done something in the 
world of letters and of knowledge; and 
if you were under the necessity of 
buckling right down to the work of life, 
you could go into a store and do good 
work, you could learn a trade and earn 
your living in that way, you could learn 
to handle machinery and run it, or you 
could hire a house and rent rooms, and 
earn your living in that way. You 
would manage to make money some- 
where and make a success of life. The 
truth is. you are not made to sink head 
first. Your head is the last thing that 
goes down. It does not make much 
difference what you do or where you 
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try your strength, for you can make 
your mark anywhere. lt might worry 
your patience to do some things, and it 
might not comport with your ambition 
to do some things, but if it were neces- 
sary for you to earn your living, you 
would manage to do it. For instance, 
if you had fifty thousand dollars which 
were all swept away by a Johnstown 
flood or a St. Louis cyclone, so that 
there was no disgrace attached to losing 
your money, you would go to some 
wealthy man who had known you and 
your father, and say to him, “I want 
to borrow a thousand dollars. I am 
going to start a boarding-house, and I 
want you to give me a start in the way 
of capital. I can run it after I get it 
started, and I will make it shine.” The 
man would look at you admiringly, and 
say, “ Well, I like that; where are you 
going to settle?” “I have the option 
of such a house,” you would reply, 
“and I expect to make a success of my 
plan.” Then he might say to you, 
“ Well, my wife and I have been think- 
ing of boarding for some time; so we 
will take rooms with you, and, if we 
can manage to agree, we will stay 
steadily with you and help you all we 
ean.” So, with the aid of your courage, 
your enterprise, and your dash, you 
would get a start, and the people who 
knew vou well would be willing to help 
you all they could, so that in a year’s 
time you would be as prosperous as 
possible. The fact is, you are not easily 
“ confiscated,” and not easily discour- 
aged or broken down. You are honest, 
ambitious, persevering, kind-hearted, 
and liberal. You admire courage, and 
you are fond of poetry, beauty, orna- 
ment, excellence, elegance, and gran- 
deur. Military matters are attractive 
to vou: and a man who is a fine soldier 
and a clean, honest man besides, stands 
about as high in your estimation as a 
man can stand, until he gets translated. 
You have a sense of courage, fortitude, 
dash, and enthusiasm. You like to see 
men who can make themselves master 
of the situation, whatever it may be. 
You like men who can cut their bigness 
through the world and pilot other peo- 
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ple too. These “ cream-cheese ” men, 
who never say anything brave because 
it might be rude, and who never step 
heavily because rude people sometimes 
do so, you do not think much of. You 
like men and boys who know their 
rights and who dare to defend them, 
even if they have to be a little rude and 
rough sometimes. If you heard some 
clamor on the street, and you were to 
look through the window-blind and 
see a big lout of a fellow knock your 
boy’s hat off and then see your boy 
pitch into the big fellow and punish 
him the best that he could, it would do 
you good to think that your boy was 
brave enough to do that; and then, 
when he came into the house, all ruf- 
fled and rumpled, you would feel better 
about it than you would if your bov 
had cried and said that he would tell 
his mother. Your idea is to fight, if 
necessary, first and retreat later. 

You look out for your rights finan- 
cially. With a head shaped like yours 
you ought to be able to carry your 
rights and interests honorably and re- 
spectably. I think people are not likely 
to quarrel with you. You can gener- 
ally get your rights without quarrelling. 
When you need to talk you are frank 
enough to present a subject in such a 
light as to make the person you are 
talking to apologize if he ought to do 
so, and that will settle the matter. You 
are not tame or placid. You are more 
like a running stream that does not 
freeze over quickly than you are like a 
lagoon that is lazy and sluggish; and 
when you were younger, your father 
did not need a boy as long as you were 
around. You could do almost any- 
thing that a boy could do. You could 
drive a horse, and you could render any 
assistance that a boy or a girl could 
render. If you had lived on a farm, for 
instance, you could have ridden on and 
driven a mowing-machine or a reaper; 
and there ought to be more girls in the 
world made up on the same pattern 
that you are made up on, so as to have 
fewer “ weak sisters.” 

You could teach a boys’ school and 
make the pupils think everything of 
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you. You could take great, clumsy, 
mischievous boys whom nobody else 
could manage, and say to them, “* Now, 
boys, 1 am here to help you. 1 want to 
do all that 1 can to help you make good 
men of yourselves, and to help you to 
become as well-informed as possible. 
So, when you think I can help you, 
come to me; I am always ready to see 
you and talk with you.” And a boy 
who had generally been snubbed by 
teachers would go home and tell his 
mother that he thought the teacher 
had taken a liking to him, because she 
was so kind to him and did not scold 
him and snub him as the others had 
done. Your way would be to fix mat- 
ters so that there would be no necessity 
of scolding. You would manage to 
govern your school without roughness, 
and you would manage a family with- 
out roughness and without much fric- 
tion. 

You are not only affectionate, but 
you are sympathetical as well. You 
are sorry for anything that can suffer; 
and you would defend the weaker party 
or the animal that was being abused 
or made to suffer needlessly. 


Mrs. Trella Foltz Toland was born 
in Mercer County, Ill. Her father 
was of German parentage and her 
mother was of English and Scotch pa- 
rentage. 

At six years of age her parents moved 
to California, where she attended the 
public schools, and later her scholastic 
course was finished at the University 
of the Pacific. After receiving special 
training, she made her debut on the 
dramatic stage in San Francisco, prin- 
cipally in emotional and light comedy 
work. After spending a vear and a half 
on the stage. during which time she 
plaved with Modjeska and the Daniel 
Frohman Lyceum Company, she mar- 
ried Dr. Charles Gridley Toland of San 
Francisco, and retired from the stage. 
After two and a half years had elapsed, 
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being left a widow, she re-entered the 
dramatic profession, in the course of a 
year came to New York, and was en- 
gaged by Mr. CharleS Frohman of the 


Kmpire Theatre. After spending two 
years behind the footlights, she visited 
Europe for the purpose of studying; 
and while there she corresponded with 
several prominent papers in America, 
including the San Francisco “ Call,” 
her uncle, Charles M. Shortridge, being 
proprietor and editor of that paper and 
also of the San Jose “ Mercury.” After 
an absence of six months, Mrs. Toland 
returned to New York, where she has 
since been employed as a special cor- 
respondent for the “ New York Jour- 
nal,” besides doing other literary work. 

Another uncle of Mrs. Toland’s, 
namely, Samuel M. Shortridge, is a 
prominent lawyer in California and a 
leading politician. Mrs. Toland is a 
daughter of the well-known lawyer, 
Mrs. Clara Foltz, who for fifteen years 
was connected with the San Francisco 
bar. she being the first lady-lawyer ad- 
mitted to practice in California. She 
is now located at Temple Court, New 
York. 

Mrs. Toland has attracted consider- 
able attention in San Francisco and 
other Western cities, as well as in New 
York, through her interest in that hu- 
mane and common-sense reform, the 
abolition of the check-rein and the 
blinders for horses; and the papers have 
been full of her achievements in this 
respect. The police and fire depart- 
ments in San Francisco. Kansas City, 
and Denver abolished the check-rein 
and the blinders in consequence of her 
missionary work in that direction. 


Note.— The above phrenological de- 
scription of Mrs. Toland was made for 
her as a stranger in our regular course 
of professional business, without any 
thought of publication, and was there- 
fore addressed to her in the familiar form 
of the second person, and is here given 
as uttered. Such work done for publica- 
tion is condensed, and takes the sober, 
dignified form of the third person. 
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PHRENOTYPES AND SIDE VIEWS. 


A short time ago the American pub- 
lie was surprised by the announcement 
of the death of ex-Governor William 
Russell, of Massachusetts. Scarcely 
forty years of age, with a physique that 
appeared to suggest natural capacity 
for long life, he died suddenly, almost 


public—that of Mr. Vanderbilt, strick- 
en with apoplexy when not yet fifty 
years old. Another example of a re- 
lation to life that demanded more than 
normal effort of brain. We are told 
that Mr. Russell was an athlete at col- 
lege, a man of superior physical capa- 
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THE LATE EX-GOVERNOR WM. RUSSELL, 


without warning. The doctors were 
ready with their diagnosis, of course; 
but the truth is that Mr. Russell was 
exhausted. His forces, mental and 
physical, had been so drawn upon from 
comparatively early youth that nature 
finally rebelled and gave up the con- 


test. The reservoir of his vitality was 
spent. There was no reserve to which 


appeals could be made by nerve and 
muscle, and he passed away. 

Another instance, not a fatal one, 
has commanded the attention of the 





bilities. We all know from his political 
career how brilliant he was intellectual- 
ly. The temperament of the gentleman 
inclined him to over-action in circum- 
stances that appealed to his mental 
powers. Thus his forces were drawn 
upon two ways, and the break-down 
came. 

Of the other, the millionaire, it 
should be said that his relation to life 
immersed him in many interests requir- 
ing almost constant attention. Busi- 
ness, social life, his interest in moral 
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enterprises, his very commendable de- 
sire to promote beneficial work among 
the masses, in fact, a thousand and 
one things that force themselves upon 
the attention of a wealthy man who 
shows a sincere interest in his fellows, 
wore upon his strength, until the noble 
machinery broke down. 

There is a pathos in these two ex- 
amples that appeals to our feeling, 





PROFESSOR NEWELL PERRY, THE BLIND 
MATHEMATICIAN, 


and rightly so. But at the same time 
our consciousness suggests a word of 
condemnation. Society has been the 
loser by these occurrences. We can not 
afford to have men of such capabilities, 
of such sympathies, withdrawn from 
active participation in the affairs of 
the community. 


A BLIND MATHEMATICIAN. 


In the Berkeley School of the Uni- 
versity of California, is a blind man 
who teaches algebra. Professor Newell 
Perry is this teacher. A very recent 
graduate of the University, he was ap- 
pointed to this position because of re- 
markable ability. He is but twenty- 
three years of age and a native of 
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California. He has been blind from 
birth. A reader sends us the question: 
“ What is there in the organization of 
this man that indicates his remarkable 
powers as a mathematician?” The 
illustration we take to be about as 
faithful a representation of the head 
as we usually find in a newspaper para- 
graph, and its contour of forehead cer- 
tainly presents marked indication of 
natural endowment for the study of 
numbers and their relations. Note the 
projection at the external angle of the 
eyebrow. Note the fulness from that 
point upward, especially on the ob- 
server's left. The head is built up well; 
the forehead is high, and seems to be 
unusually symmetrical; indicative of 
an excellent memory, a readiness of 
reference to what has been learned. 
We should consider the peculiar situa- 
tion of a blind person, the self-absorp- 
tion that may enter into his considering 
of any subject. Professor Perry found 
by intuition, we may suppose, that 
sphere of intellectual activity admi- 
rably suited to his mental type. He is 
doubtless a valuable addition to the 
college faculty. 


TWO TOP HEADS. 


The two partial views of the heads 
here presented are yery strong con- 
trasts, and so far as they go offer cer- 
tain hints as to mental organization. 
The experienced observer will be safe 
in completing the outline of the brain- 
case from a glimpse such as these offer, 
while it might not be safe for one in- 
experienced in head-study to make a 
very positive assertion regarding their 
respective dispositions. The one with 
so fair a curvature might not have so 
much of brain below the horizontal line 
as the other, whose main characteristic 
is that of a promontory, mountain-like 
in its sharpness and severity of profile. 

Usually we can assume from the 
mere glimpse of a head that in the case 
of Fig. 1 there is a large relative devel- 
opment of brain below, more in pro- 
portion than is possessed by number 
2. Of course, other things being 
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equal, in the case of number 1 the 
beautiful cycloidal curve intimates a 
general fulness of power, moral and 
personal, intimations of evenness and 
poise of character, with those human 
sympathies that impart kindness and 
geniality of conduct. It is an organiza- 
tion with much of native strength with- 
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will be an emphasis, a positiveness, that 
would be striking. The key of the char- 
acter will be its decision, the squareness 
of its settled opinions. There would 
be a lack of the genial, kindly, tender 
elements to mellow and soften both 
language and bearing. Such a person 
would walk firmly, the feet being 
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out ostentation, without hauteur, and 
that self-assertion that is offensive to 
others. It should be a character, other 
things being equal again, that invites 
respect, sympathy, and affection. We 
say “other things being equal,” the 
general constitution of the brain par- 
taking of the fair molding indicated 
by the part in sight. Such an outline 











brought down with emphasis, the heels 
striking first; the attitude would be 
stiff, and on occasion indicative of op- 
position. Such a nature is not acces- 
sible, like the other, to gentle influ- 
ences, but is more appreciative of solid, 
square attack; boldness of manner, de- 
termination would win respect and 
co-operation where appeal to the sym- 
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FIG. II. 


may be associated with narrow, con- 
tracted side parts, and of course the 
expression, intellectual and otherwise, 
would vary greatly, according to oc- 
casion. Nevertheless, we should expect 
that one carrying a head with such an 
outline would be distinguished for many 
of those virtues that are attractive. 
Number 2 suggests a nature of very 
great difference from that of the pre- 
ceding. The other things being equal, 
again, the nature of one so con- 
formed in the superior line of head 
would be marked by certain saliencies 
of expression and demeanor. There 













pathies would fail utterly. Men with 
such a constitution are found in those 
walks of life where contest, competi- 
tion, audacity, and strength are ruling 
factors in the methods of operation. 
pia ar hat 

The great want of the present age is } 
true manhood and womanhood, with a 
sound and healthy body as the founda- if 
tion for the structure, a clear and vig- 7 
orous intellect serving as a guide, a 7 
genuine moral nature, keen in its per- 
ceptions, and as active as keen, the 
three natures co-operating each with 
the others.—Dr. J. H. Hanaford. 
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'‘* The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acts with well 
instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 


CHILDREN WHO WILL REWARD CULTURE. 
By NELSON SIZER. 


Fic. 351. Frank E. McCormicx.— ear to that of the other over the top of 
This boy is eight years old, and his the head. He has a light complexion, 





Fies. 351, 352.—FRANK E. MCCORMICK AND HIS SISTER LELA, OF FARMINGTON, ILL. 


head measures twenty and a half inches brown eyes, and he weighs forty-seven 
in circumference and thirteen and a_ pounds. He has a predominance of the 
quarter inches from the opening of one mental temperament, which gives him 
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the tendency to think and to be guided 
by sentiment rather than by selfishness. 
He will be sincere in his work and in 
his life. He will try to get his lessons, 
and he will recite them without a trick 
ora dummy. He has a good memory, 
and he will be able to carry in his mind 
much of that which he reads and 
studies. He will recite accurately po- 
etry or orations. 

Along the upper side-head the de- 
velopment is full, and, although he 
looks as if fun were not his pastime, he 
has, nevertheless, a sense of wit, and 
also a sense of the poetical, the elegant, 
and the artistical. His Cautiousness is 
a little too large for his own comfort. 
He will be careful about matters per- 
taining to danger and to difficulty, and 
he inclines to guard against disaster. 
If he lived in a town where an educa- 
tion for the ministry was the leading 
idea among the young people, he would 
naturally work toward that channel, 
and he would carry himself in it with 
faithfulness, with conscientiousness, 
and with correctness. He would be 
straight in his moral and religious life. 
Judging by his round, open eyes, he 
would not generally be supposed to be 
secretive, but he is not wanting in the 
faculty of Secretiveness; but he will 
have more of the tendency to be guard- 
ed in his statements than to exercise a 
prying curiosity to find out what other 
people know and what they do not care 
to tell. He will keep his own secrets 
and those of his friends without mous- 
ing to find out the secrets of other 
people. 


Fie. 352. Leta, the little sister, is 
two years old, her head measures 
eighteen inches in circumference and 
twelve and a half inches from the open- 
ing of one ear to that of the other over 
the top of the head, and, unfortunate- 
ly, her weight is only twenty-three 
pounds. 

The type of her mental make-up is 
somewhat like that of her brother. We 
judge she is a little more inclined to 
be headstrong than he is. and she will 
have more style and ambition about her 
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than he will have. She is fond of the 
elegant and the ornamental. She has 
an excellent verbal memory, and is in- 
terested in everything that is about her. 
She is likely to become a good scholar. 
She will treasure things and guard 
against waste and squander of any kind. 
She may not be hard in making a bar- 
gain, and she will be more likely to 
economize than she will be to try to get 
something valuable at a small figure. 
Her Conscientiousness is strongly mark- 
ed, and she will be truthful if she is 
not treated with roughness and with 
sharpness. If she were to be punished 
for telling the truth she might learn, 
as some others have before her, to 
avoid telling the truth for fear of pun- 
ishment. These two children belong to 
a family where equity, natural refine- 
ment, and strong mental tendencies are 
prevalent. They will be industrious 
and faithful to the end. 


Fie. 353. BarBara C. BIngHaM.— 
This is a ten-month old baby, and it 
requires but little imagination, when 
we look at that dignified and harmoni- 
ous face, that massive and strong head, 
to imagine it to be eighteen years old. 
We wonder whether it will be homely 
at that age, or whether people will call 
her a paragon of beauty. People are 
queer. Partial parents and friends are 
apt to magnify and glorify the little 
ones, but being a stranger to the child 
and to her relatives, I may be pardoned 
for saving that she will do. She looks as 
if she had had some good great-grand- 
parents, and that the line of excellence 
had been moving onward and not down- 
ward. The head measures eighteen 
inches in circumference, and twelve 
and a half inches from the opening of 
one ear to that of the other over the 
top of the head. and she weighs twentv- 
one pounds. We recognize in this child 
the sign of long life and the ability to 
triumph over the ills that children are 
heir to. She is the picture of health 
and of sound sense. She will be at- 
tractive, but dignified. She will be 
sensitive and vet sound. She has art 
talent and philosophic ability, and she 
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will make a mathematician and a logi- 
cian. The moral and the religious de- 
velopments are very strongly indicated. 
The top part of the head is high and 





353.—BARBARA C. BINGHAM, OF WIN- 
STED, CONN. 


very round and broad. The crown of 
the head is high, where Self-Esteem, 
Firmness, Conscientiousness, and Ap- 
probativeness are located. From the 
opening of the ear backward the head 
is long and massive; and hence she has 
strong social power. We think her 
head is broad from side to side, and 
hence she has force of character. She 
has money-making capability. She is 
prudent and will be smooth in her man- 
ners and safe and guarded in her con- 
versation, but on topics that she feels 
free to converse upon she will be a 
leader in the conversation. She will 
use old words as a child. She will make 
use of dignified phraseology and the 
baby-talk will be left behind, unless, 
unfortunately. her friends impose it 
upon her and thus promote it. She 
looks the picture of health and has 
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robustness of constitution, but she is 
not rough or coarse. She will be a 
musician, she will be an artist, and 
dramatic in her thought and in her 
utterances. She will not need any 
crowding in the realm of education, 
and will be likely to outstrip her con- 
temporaries. 


FIGS. 354, 355, 356.—LULIE DERSCH, 


Fig. 354. Luniz Drerscu. — Here 


we have a specimen from Maysville, 


Ky. We judge there is “ blue grass ” 
not very far from where she lives—in 
other words, that the material for 
grand manhood as well as for grand 
horse-hood is not far off. 

In Fig. 354, her tresses are brushed 
back, and, we presume, neatly fastened 
behind, and this doubtless was done so 
as to show the general form of her 
head, and was probably done for our 
benefit. 

The head seems to be broad, indicat- 
ing courage, executive force, prudence, 
equity, reserve, and intelligence in 
financial and mechanical matters. She 
has ingenuity, taste for the beautiful, 
and a relish for wit. The top-head 
shows steadfastness, integrity, sympa- 
thy, and agreeableness, but the face is 
in an especially sober state, as if 
weighty topics were being considered. 

Fig. 355 shows her in a different at- 
titude, and we judge that she is looking 
at some interesting pictures. Her 
mind is settled and concentrated and 
the elements of thoughtfulness are har- 
nessed to the duty. The crown region 
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of the head shows massiveness, and the 
back-head seems to be full, as far as 
can be seen in this view. The medi- 
tative sobriety of the face is rather be- 








FIG. 355. 


yond her years. This picture indicates 
strength of character and self-posses- 
sion. 

Fig. 356 is the same child in a dif- 
ferent mental mood. She is pleased 








FIG. 356. 


at friends or with some object of inter- 
est. Her Agreeableness and her Mirth- 
fulness are in action, and yet there is 
no hilarious indication, there is simply 
cheerfulness, happiness, and affection 
expressed in the face. This is the most 
normal picture of the three, it is happi- 


ness and childhood expressed. It is a 
welcoming smile, an innocent and a 
cheerful smile. It does not look as if 
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she had some keen under-current of 
weighty surprise on her mind that she 
wished to spring on some one to create 
astonishment. She looks as if she were 
meeting her friends and saying as 
plainly as words and looks can express 
it, “ You are welcome; I am happy to 
see you.” In this face there is not the 
least hypocrisy, guile, oblique purpose, 
or insincere pretense, but there is joy- 
ous, well-tempered happiness expressed. 

She will be healthy, attractive, fairly 
brilliant, and decidedly sound. She 
will be a character who will always be 
welcome in any society or in any con- 
dition. At weddings, at picnics, and 
at funerals her face will be a benedic- 
tion. In Fig. 354 we see the worker. 
She will take serious charge and care 
of the duties that surround her, and 
in places of responsibility she will be 
as firm as a rock. 


We wish we had room for twenty 
more blessed pictures every month, but 
some are waiting their turn. 


o—_————— 


WHERE HAD JOHN BEEN 2? 
TWENTY YEARS INSANE FROM AN IN- 
JURY TO THE BRAIN CURED BY AN 
OPERATION. 


After the battle of Bull Run, when 
the whole country was holding up its 
hands in dismay and breathing hard in 
the first realization that the war was 
not, after all, to be a picnic for the 
Northern troops, I, together with many 
other doctors and surgeons, rushed into 
Washington from distant cities. I was 
taken, one rainy night, by a kind old 
negro woman to her cabin on the edge 
of the city. She came to me in tears. 
“ Doctah, I des wisht yoh come an’ see. 
my John. He ’pears mon’s’ous cur’ous, 
an’ he act des like he ’stracted.” 

At her cabin I found her son, a tre- 
mendous fellow, as black as coal and 
evidently an athlete, with no evidence 
of a wound upon him, but with a ten- 
dency to bear off to one side as he 
walked, an apparent inability to talk. 
and possessed of a persistent effort to 
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march and keep time to martial music, 
which he could not do. 

Aunt Martha, as she called herself, 
and asked me to call her, told me that 
her son had always been strong and 
healthy, and that when he left Wash- 
ington with the army he was perfectly 
sound and *“* des like de res’ of de folks; 
but dey fetch him back to his po’ ole 
mammy des like yoh see him, doctah, 
an’ I des skeered plumb outen my wits, 
dat I is.” I examined John carefully 
and could find not the least thing the 
matter with him, and half believed he 
was shamming. 

The room was whitewashed, and I 
noticed a streak entirely around it that 
was so evenly drawn that it attracted 
my attention; but in the stirring events 
of those days I really paid scant heed 
to so trifling a case as John’s, and so 
apparently trivial an indication as was 
that level streak on the wall. His 
mother was still talking. “ De reason 


dat all de table an’ cheers is in de floor, 
doctah, is dat John he des runs inter 
all of ’em if dey close t’ de wall. Pears 


like he des *bleeged t’ skim along close 
up as eber he kin. Dat dar streak is 
whar his elbow scrapes along all day 
an’ all night, ’cep’ when somebody’s 
sittin’ holdin’ his han’ er feelin’ his 
pulst, like yoh is now.” Young and 
inexperienced as I was, even this did 
not give me a clew, and I left Aunt 
Martha and John after giving some 
trifling advice and remedy, both of 
which I knew to be wholly innocuous. 

I spent several years in Paris and in 
Germany after the war, and it was not 


until 1881 that I was back in Wash- ~ 


ington. We had an international con- 
vention there at the time and were 
taken to various public institutions, 
among which was a little asylum for 
poor and insane negroes. 

In one room, as we were passing the 
door, I happened to observe on the 
whitewashed wall a well-worn streak 
drawn so level and circling the room 
so perfectly that it called to my mind 
a vision which I had wholly forgotten. 

Memory was coming back to me and 
slowly taking up the threads of the war 
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days, when one of the resident physi- 
cians, who had missed me and returned, 
said, as he joined me at the grated door: 

“Strange case. He has been like 
that for years. No one knows why. He 
is perfectly harmless, perfectly helpless 
as to taking care of himself, and he 
walks and walks, day and night, and 
always bears to the left. If we let him 
out he’d bear off to the left and go in 
the river or the fire, or lose himself in 
the woods. He never talks, although 
we have never found anything the mat- 
ter with him. He eats and sleeps pretty 
well. Strange case.” 

Before noon the next day we had 
John’s small room looking like a hos- 
pital operating-room, and the great 
black frame lay on the table under the 
influence of ether. Five of us stood 
around him, and I told them my the- 
ories and plans. 

My colleagues warmed to the idea 
and the work. 

I cut open the right side of the thick 
skull, and sure enough a splintered 
piece of bone from an old depressed 
fracture pressed into the brain. I 
lifted it, dressed it with aseptics, and 
replaced skull and scalp and placed 
him in his bed. Then we set about 
reviving him. We were all intensely 
anxious to know what the result would 
be, and five note-books were ready in 
five hands. Presently John opened his 
eyes and stared about him. Then he 
asked—and it was the first articulate 
word he had uttered for over twenty 
long years—“ Whar did de army move 
to yisteday? ” 

I was too excited to reply, and no 
one else appeared to grasp the full 
meaning of his question. Presently I 
said: “Toward Richmond, John; but 
vou were hurt a little and had to stay 
behind, and we have been doctoring 
you. You are all right now. How do 
you feel? ” 

“Fus rate, thankee, sir: fus rate. 
Which side licked yisteday? Ourn?” 

“Yes, John. But you must not talk 
now. I’ll tell you all about it to-mor- 
row.” 

I stayed in Washington a month to 
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watch his case and ask him some ques- 
tions, but he never understood one of 
them. The battle of Bull Run had 
been “ yisteday ” to him, and if he had 
dreamed, the dreams had taken flight 
at the touch of the knife and fled from 
the lifted skull. 

When he began to walk he had no 
further tendency to trend to the left. 
His health, which was always good, 
enabled him to recuperate with great 
speed from the operation, and he is to- 
day supporting Aunt Martha by driv- 
ing the carriage of one of the best- 
known Senators at the capital. I still 
look upon John as about my most 
valuable piece of stage property (so to 
speak) in surgery. 

There has never come a glimmer of 
memory to him of the twenty odd years 
that he was a mere circling automaton. 
The war and his experience up to that 
time when he was struck on the head, 
most likely by a piece of spent shell, 
are as if they were yesterday in his 
memory, and his mind is as clear and 
as good as the average of his race and 
condition: but where that mind was, 
and how it was occupied during those 
years, is a never-failing query to me, 
all the more perhaps because it does 
not trouble or puzzle him in the least. 
—Harper’s Magazine for September. 


ee 2 
CHARACTER GROWTH. 
By Epaar BERLINGER. 


Unpber certain conditions a seed will 
germinate, grow, and become a tree. 
We have observed what these conditions 
are and we follow them. We plant a 
seed and feel certain that a tree will in 
time be found growing in that spot. 

Character is the result of conditions; 
it is not something one can force in on 
the person. It may be defined as a set- 
tled purpose to do the fitting act—fit- 
ting being used in a large sense. There 
are several conditions—one of them is 
the showing of the philosophy of life. 
To do the fitting thing is the act of a 
philosopher—it is the wise thing; often 
it is strongly opposed to the short-sight- 
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ed act. It is this condition that can be 
successfully employed in the school- 
room. 

The schvol-room is the place where 
there is a jostling of human beings, a 
tendency to friction, and hence a need 
to know philosophy or principles. The 
best way to teach ethics is by calling at- 
tention to the incidents that come up 
daily in the school-room. Bear in mind 
that there is an ethical principle or ele- 
ment that will grow if the opportunity 
is given, if the conditions are favorable. 
Just as there is a life principle in the 
grain of wheat that will separate if heat 
and moisture are applied rightly, so 
there is an ethical principle waiting to 
grow in the human being. 

Turn to the method of Jesus. The 
question was asked, Who is my neigh- 
bor? An incident was related, probably 
one that had lately happened and 
known to all. “A man went up from 
Jerusalem to Jericho,” etc. The ques- 
tion .had the philosophy of kindness 
unfolded in this incident. The condi- 
tion which Jesus supplied was to cause 
the questioner’s intellect to decide on 
the fitting act in this case. 

In like manner the teacher will take 
an incident that occurs and employ it 
to develop a principle. Take this case: 
Henry had brought in a nice long slate 
pencil and laid it on his desk. John 
saw it, took it up, and used it, and in 
returning it dropped it on the floor and 
it broke. Henry was angry and said 
very unkind things; then John became 
angry. The school was disturbed, and 
thus it became a matter to be investi- 
gated. 

Now the wise teacher would want to 
use the incident to cause character 
growth; another would simply hush 
the matter up and scold both of the boys 
end let them settle it as best they might 
out of school. The wise teacher would 
tell the boys that the matter should re- 
ceive consideration; this would quiet 
both—like a matter that is brought up 
before the courts. He would then, put- 
ting the school in order (an important 
part, as all will see) proceed to state the 
case tersely and clearly. This follows 
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the plan of Jesus in the case alluded 
to. 

Next he places it before the school as 
a question. What ought John now to 
do? ‘This causes each one to consider 
what is the fitting act? They are to 
look into the philosophy of things. This 
follows the plan of Jesus. A pupil 
raises his hand (for our wise teacher will 
proceed in an orderly way; he knows 
that much of the power of a court is de- 
rived from the order that is observed); 
he is asked to speak. He delivers his 
opinion. .\nother and another may in 
an orderly manner be called on to say 
what his opinion is in the case. This 
follows the plan of Jesus. 

lt may be necessary for the teacher 
to clear away any ambiguity by some 
short, clear statement or supposition. 
lor example, the case would be different 
if John had taken the pencil when for- 
bidden; or if he had thrown the pencil 
down and thus broken it; or if he had 
forcibly resisted the recovery of the pen- 
cil by Henry and it had thus become 
broken. 


Finally, gathering the real opinion of 
the school, as expressed by the speakers, 
he announces it, or he says, “ Then you 
think that John should replace it by a 


new one.” “You think that Henry 
should not be angry since it was an ac- 
cident.” 

This further follows the plan of 
To manage an incident like this 
so that it ensures ethical growth is a 
greater and a nobler task than to hear 
a recitation in the division of fractions 
or in spelling of words of different for- 
mation.—School Journal. 


Jesus. 


o- - ae 


HOW CHILDREN LEARN TO TALK. 


Proressor SuLLy, in his volume on 
“The Development of the Child Mind; 
or, the Psychology of Childhood,” de- 
votes a space to the early language ex- 
pression of children. A few quotations 
serve to give his view of this important 
matter: 

“Tt is now recognized that a child’s 
first imitative talk, which might be de- 
scribed as monepic or single-worded— 
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as ‘ wow-wow,’ ‘dow’ (down)—is es- 
sentially vague in so far as the word- 
sound used covers a number of our 
meanings. Thus ‘wow-wow’ may 
mean ‘ the dog is there,’ or ‘ the dog is 
doing something,’ or ‘1 want (or, pos- 
sibly, don’t want) the dog.’ These 
words are ‘ sentence-words ’—that is, 
they are meant to convey a whole 
process of thought. Only the thought 
is as yet only half formed or germinal in 
the degree of its differentiation. Thus 
it is fairly certain that when the child 
wants vou to sit down and says * dow,’ 
it does not clearly realize the relation 
which you and I understand under that 
word, but merely has a mental picture of 
you in the position of sitter. 

“In these first attempts to use our 
speech the child’s mind is innocent of 
grammatical distinctions. These arise 
out of the particular uses of words in 
sentence structure, and of this structure 
the child has as yet no inkling. If, 
then, following a common practice, I 
speak of a child of twelve or fifteen 
months as naming an object, the reader 
must not suppose that I am ascribing to 
the baby mind a clear grasp of the func- 
tion of what grammarians call nouns 
(substantives). All that is implied in 
this way of speaking is that the infant’s 
first words are used mainly as recogni- 
tion signs. There is from the first, I 
conceive, even in the gesture of pointing 
and saying “da!” a germ of this nam- 
ing process. 

“ The progress of this first rude nam- 
ing or articulate recognition is very in- 
teresting. The names first learned are 
either those of individuals, what we call 
proper names, as mamma, nurse, or 
those which, like ‘ bath,’ ‘ wow-wow,’ 
are at first applied to one particular ob- 
ject. It is often supposed that a child 
uses these as true singular names, rec- 
ognizing individual objects as such; but 
this is pretty certainly an error. He 
has no clear idea of an individual thing 
as yet; and he will, as occasion arises, 
quite spontaneously extend his names 
to other individuals, as we see in his 
lumping together other men with his 
sire under the name ‘ papa.’ 
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RATIONALE OF VEGETARIANISM, 


Vegetarianism has its basis in the 
nature of man. His bodily structure 
is on the general plan of vegetable eat- 
ers rather than flesh eaters. His teeth 
are not like those of carnivorous ani- 
mals. According to the doctrine of 
evolution man has descended from 
some ape-like creature, and the apes 
are vegetarians. Man’s teeth are less 
adapted for flesh food than the ape’s are. 
The same is true of the intestinal canal, 
it is adapted to nutritious food such as is 
found in the grains and fruit, after the 
pattern of the ape. There is no doubt 
of this. In Japan, the intestinal tract 
of man is longer and appendicitis un- 
known. So of other structures. It is 
argument to enter into 
How then did man become a 
Primitive 


too long an 
here. 
flesh eater? From necessity. 
man had no agriculture, but lived much 


as animals lived. Increasing in num- 
bers beyond the natural supply of food 
he had to emigrate and to eat what he 
could get. Those who lived in colder 
regions, and even temperate ones, be- 
came more omnivorous. Had they not 
done so they would not have survived. 

But times have changed. To-day 
we have an agriculture so extended and 
so varied that there is almost no end 
of material for food from the vegetable 
kingdom of the very finest quality. 
Compare agriculture to-day with that 
of this country when Columbus dis- 
covered it. The Indians, it is true, 
raised a little corn and a few vegetables. 
They gathered nuts which grew wild 
in considerable abundance, but their 
main dependence was on game and 
wild animals and fish. They had no 
such agriculture as we have, and it 
would not take long to perfect ours so 
that we could furnish our tables with 


food containing those elements now 
supposed to be obtained in abundance 
only from flesh. Then the latter would 
be entirely unnecessary, except perhaps 
to gratify the palate for a food which 
habit had rendered necessary. 

It may be well in this connection to 
mention some of the difficulties in the 
way of society at large which hinder 
the more general adoption of a diet 
from the vegetable kingdom. The 
first is inherited habit. What is habit? 
It is a tendency in the nervous system 
to repeat. what has been done before, 
until it becomes automatic and almost 
does itself. Without habit we could 
have no civilization, and would never 
except by accident do the same thing 
twice. But men and even races be- 
come at last slaves to habit; habits of 
dress, wavs of thinking, habits of diet. 
These latter become fixed, almost un- 
breakable. We can hardly tolerate one 
who does notin the main do as every- 
body else does. Useful as habits are. 
they at last become spectres and hold 
the race back in progress. They hold 
us back from adopting a vegetarian 
regimen because we find it too hard to 
change, especially when that change 
involves other changes, changes in our 
ways of cooking, in our agriculture, 
and in many things in our lives which 
have gone on in a certain way for cen- 
turies. 

The next obstacle, and perhaps the 
greatest, is ignorance as to how to com- 
bine foods without flesh so as to proper- 
lv nourish the body. Modern students 
of food and its relation to health and 
work show us that we need a certain 
proportion of hydro-carbons or starch, 
sugar; a certain amount of fat, both 
determined by the amount of work to 
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be done; a certain proportion of nitro- 
genous matter and a small amount of 
mineral food or salts. ‘The hydro-car- 
bons are only found in vegetable foods, 
the fats abound also in them, and we 
do not need to go elsewhere for those 
far better than any found in the fat of 
animals; olive oil is one illustration; 
and so of. the minerals. But nitro- 
genous food is most abundant in flesh, 
and, scientifically speaking, the only 
reason for eating flesh is to get more 
nitrogenous matter. In giving up the 
flesh food there is some danger in get- 
ting an unbalanced diet, an excess of 
starchy food and a deficiency of al- 
buminous matter, unless the person 
chooses his food from such products of 
the vegetable kingdom as contain it in 
abundance. To make good this de- 
ficiency the vegetarian should eat less 
potatoes, few or no turnips, parsnips, 
and the more watery vegetables, and 
more of the grains in their varied 
forms, more onions as a substitute for 
potatoes, and our farmers would have 
to oblige us with inodorous ones; more 


eggs perhaps, and more of the legumi- 
nous foods, as beans and peas. These are 
even more nitrogenous than flesh, and 
are in England called the poor man’s 


meat. We should also use more fruit 
and more nuts than we now do. These 
latter are also very nitrogenous, and 
they can be grown in almost endless 
quantities. Nuts might be introduced 
for dessert more extensively. A few 
after each meal promote the secretion 
of saliva and rather promote than re- 
tard digestion. This would diminish 
the labors of women and somewhat 
simplify our already too complicated 
courses of food. By having these points 
in mind we should be able to compose 
as balanced a diet without flesh, and 
perhaps a more balanced one than we 
now have with it. Few flesh eaters get 
a perfect one. Witness the enormous 
number of pale, sickly invalids among 
our flesh eaters. Of course our method 
of cooking would have to be changed, 
and the educated cook would be more 
in demand than ever. The ordinary 


untrained cook may have, yes does 
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have, many virtues, but it is very hard 
to teach her anything; she is a victim 
of habit, which, I have already said, 
holds so many of us in its clutches, so 
we do not progress. She insists that 
what she cooks is the best possible, and 
wonders why anybody wants anything 
better. Sometimes this is true, often 
not. With the advent of vegetarian- 
ism she would have to go, and her place 
be supplied by trained cooks, trained 
to prepare food without flesh. The 
vegetarians of England have found this 
important, and have, I learn, estab- 
lished a school for this purpose. 

Our physicians and physiologists 
will of course warn us that vegetables 
are more indigestible than flesh, but 
the healthy stomach soon adjusts itself 
to the food it has to manage, provided 
it contains the proper elements. It is 
a common experience that a man on 
becoming a vegetarian has his digestive 
power increased in the same way that a 
gymnast has his muscular force added 
to by physical training. 

I will now mention, and then close, 
a few of the benefits as I see them 
which would ultimately spring from a 
vegetable diet. We should get rid of 
the annual slaughter in this country 
alone, and in other countries in about 
the same proportion, of many millions 
of animals. This would be no slight 
matter. Most of these animals are so 
improved by breeding and culture that 
they are almost as intelligent and far 
more docile and beautiful than many 
of those who tend them. Why should 
we not object to having set before us 


“the flesh of an ox as we do that of a 


horse? Not one of us can give any good 
reason why. Few people would eat 
flesh if they had to slaughter their own 
food: often strong men tell me this. 
3utchers who can never cultivate the 
nobler characters would no longer be 
needed. The soil devoted to growing 
food for cattle and sheep could be de- 
voted to srowing food for a larger pop- 
wlation of human beings, or more of it 
he allowed to grow up in woodland. 
The destruction of our forests is a seri- 
ous matter, and we shall soon suffer 
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from it. Our agriculture could be per- 
fected, and we should develop more 
grains and kinds of food now unknown. 
Many diseases now common would dis- 
appear, and health and morals would, 
it seems to me, be promoted to some 
extent at least. 
M. L. Hoiprook, M.D. 
o 
THE FOOT AND ITS COMMON 
TREATMENT. 


A CONTRIBUTOR to the Dietetic and 
Hygienic Gazette puts it plainly that 
people as a rule treat their feet improp- 
erly and even cruelly, and in time suffer 
the necessary consequences. He says: 

“The human foot is wonderfully 
made. Its bony framework itself, in 
the adult specimen, is a complicated ar- 
rangement of shafts, prisms, and poly- 
gons, of some thirty pieces, the me- 
chanical adjustment of which no model 
designer or orthopedic expert has ever 
been able to duplicate. It may be de- 


scribed as a tripartite alliance, each of 
its tarsal, metatarsal, and phalangeal 


provinces contributing an essential feat- 
ure to the indissoluble trinity. 

“The soft parts are equally compact, 
unique, and efficient. The muscles, 
tendons, and fascia, as well as the blood- 
vessels, anastomose and interlace in the 
most wonderful and complex manner, 
the plantar fascia forming a thick, elas- 
tie cushion, without which the jar of 
walking would be unendurable. The 
ankle joint is at once the most compli- 
cated and most important joint in the 
body. Once seriously deranged, its 
owner can neither run, walk with ease, 
nor make a graceful motion with any 
other member of his body. It is held 
in place by a system of ligamentous fas- 
ciculi, which lace and interlace in every 
direction, imparting marvellousstrength 
without sacrificing either space or 
grace, and is lubricated by a soft emol- 
lient, which puts to shame the ‘ fric- 
tionless’ vils and ball-bearing devices 
of our most ingenious mechanics. 

“To controi and regulate this compli- 
cated mechanism strong tendons reach 
down from their convenient attach- 
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ments above, accurately and instantly 
governing every movement of the foot 
and toes, as no system of railway 
switches or other congeries of mechan- 
ical contrivances, either ‘ automatic’ 
or otherwise, has ever been governed. 

“ Numerous large arteries, their prin- 
cipal branches deeply imbedded and 
carefully protected from external vio- 
lence, provide a generous supply of the 
circulating fluid, and a correspondingly 
capacious system of veins return the 
spent or carbonized blood to the purify- 
ing laboratory of the system. 

“ But notwithstanding its immense 
and acknowledged importance to the 
rest of the economy, no member of the 
body is so universally and constantly 
subjected to downright and inexcusable 
abuse. It is cramped and compressed 
into shoes, shaped not like the foot they 
are supposed to cover and protect, but 
after some popular model dictated by a 
merciless and irrational foreign fashion. 
Its very bones and their articulations 
are tortured out of shape, corns and 
bunions being the voiceless but impres- 
sive protests of Nature, and the retribu- 
tive revenge she wreaks for the outrage. 

“ Then, aside from the unnatural and 
unhygienic forms of the shoe, the ma- 
terials used in its construction are 
wholly inadequate. Kid tops and pa- 
per soles are a poor protection from the 
kiss of the cold pavement or the damp 
earth, a flimsy fortification against the 
onslaughts of colds, catarrh, and con- 
sumption! The inevitable result of 
compressing feet into coverings that 
cannot fit, and that are too thin, or com- 
posed of wrong material to protect from 
the outer cold and the vicissitudes of the 
weather, is two-fold. First, it seriously 
impairs the natural gait, and destroys 
that grace of motion once so common, 
but now becoming so rare, so that very 
few people moving in fashionable cir- 
cles and so-called good society can cross 
a drawing-room, waltz, or promenade in 
public except with a halting, ungraceful 
and inartistic gait that is painful to be- 
hold. 

“Second, it impedes the circulation to 
such an extent that pedes frigidi be- 
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comes so habitual as to be almost un- 
noticed and taken as a matter of course. 
Many persons never know whether their 
feet are warm or not. It is not unreas- 
onable to assume that interference with 
the circulatory and nutritive processes 
of the foot by means of compression, 
and the prolonged action of external 
cold, is sometimes chargeable with the 
more and more frequent cases of gan- 
grene of the toes and foot. This, of 
course, in extreme cases; whereas it is 
certain that a constant result is more or 
less congestion of some of the organs or 
tissues, and these, sooner or later, in- 
duce catarrhal conditions of all the mu- 
cous membranes, especially those of the 
air-passages and respiratory tract. These 
conditions soon pass into the chronic 
stage, impairment of the integrity of 
the nasal, laryngeal, and pulmonary mu- 
cous membrane is the natural sequence, 
and we have chronic rhinitis, pharyn- 
gitis, laryngitis, bronchitis, or pleuritis, 
if not even that deadliest of all the foes 
to health and life, consumption ! ” 


o———— 


“TIRED TO DEATH.” 


To the people, especially women, 
who are given to the above utterance, a 
writer in the “ Housekeeper ” talks en- 


couragingly and admonishes 
cally. He says: 

The care-worn faces we meet in an 
hour’s walk, are a surprise to the intel- 
ligent observer. Crowfeet are seen at 
the outer angle of the eye long before 
the forty-fifth birthday. This is a mis- 
take. “The survival of the fittest ” 
is only attained by obeying the laws 
which say, “ Thus far thou shall go, 
but no further.” Overtaxed powers are 
not easily recuperated. Weariness and 
worry are cumulative. They are stored 
up until the pressure is too great and a 
collapse is the natural result. 

Much expenditure of vital forces to 
gain distinction or power in the social 
scale is almost sure to result in bank- 
ruptey of health, and that means bank- 
ruptey in finance to the majority. What 
are we to do? How shall we balance 
the scale of life to keep our equilibrium ? 


practi- 
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The wise doctor removes the cause 
of indigestion, and the patient’s dys- 
pepsia is cured. Common sense is a 
more potent remedy:for the ills of life 
than all the concoctions of the chemist, 
or reformatory measures. The exer- 
cise of a little common sense would 
often save worlds of trouble. It is not 
an uncommon thing to see strong men, 
prostrated by a few hours’ arduous mus- 
cular labor, recover strength by proper 
rest in a very short time, but to hear of 
persons being “ tired to death,” doing 
almost nothing, is 2 wonder. Some 
people declare that they were born 
tired, they cannot remember when they 
were not tired. I believe such persons 
never had good, vigorous, muscular ex- 
ercise, so that the whole system could 
rejoice at the fulness of life. Who 
would not be tired to death from an 
inactive life? 

Outdoor sports are the salvation of 
the student, physically and morally. 
Baseball has done much for the develop- 
ment of young men, but the wheel will 
do more good, as it gives the girl oppor- 
tunity for outdoor air and exercise. A 
five-mile run would give a_ healthy 
weariness to some of the tired-to-death 
class. Thorough relaxation by change 
of occupation, or amusement, for the 
over-worked, is a potent element in re- 
newing the flagging energies. 

Many a woman, whose every-day 
work has no variations, three meals a 
day, washing, ironing, and mending, 
until there is no more ambition left, 
would be wonderfully refreshed by a 
little amusement, a drive, an outing, or 
The 
paper on the walls, the carpet on the 
floor, become tiresome, and we wish a 
change. 

We have seen the old-fashioned hod- 
carriers, or brick-and-mortar carriers, 
run up the ladder with a merry song, 
the hod heavy, but their glad song 
lightened their load. To be merry and 
light-hearted is as good for one as an- 
other. The absence of this feeling in 
us is a potent cause of this tired-to- 
death condition. Two or three cheer- 
ful persons working together do not 
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tire as one alone at the same work. A 
hard-worked person may dance half the 
night to lively music with pleasant 
company, and the next day be so smil- 
ing and cheerful as not to greatly notice 
fatigue from hard work. Pleasure car- 
ries us over many difficult places. 

The memory of pleasure we carry 
into the future, and the anticipation of 
pleasure is an incentive to effort. Many 
an almost shipwrecked mariner, for the 
hope of home, loved ones, and native 
land, has succeeded in righting the ship 
and sailed into the harbor. So should 
we in our daily lives cultivate gladness, 
making merry even with burdens, that 
their weight bear not too heavily, and 
break.down our bodies before we reach 
the allotted period of three-score and 
ten. 


° 


A Four Arr Inpicator.—At the late 
Industrial Exposition at Zurich, Switz- 
erland, there was exhibited an air tester 
which is designed to show whether 
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and in what degree the air in a work- 
shop or other inhabited room is con- 
taminated. The apparatus is described 
as consisting of an air-tight closed giass 
vessel filled with a red fluid. Through 
a glass tube that dips into the liquid end 
is bent at the top a drop falls every 100 
seconds on a cord that hangs beneath 
and that is somewhat stretched by a 
weight. The fluid from which the drop 
comes has the property of changing its 
color by the action of carbonic acid. 
The more carbonic acid there is in the 
air the quicker this change in color 
takes place. If the air is very foul the 
drop becomes white at the upper end of 
the cord, while the change of color cor- 
responding to a slight proportion of 
carbonic acid does not take place till the 
drop has run further along the cord. 
The exact condition of the air can he 
ascertained by observing a scale that is 
placed alongside the cord and divided 
into convenient parts, bearing the desiz- 
nations, “ extremelv bad,” “ very bad,” 
* passable,” “ pure.” 


NATURA MEDICATRIX. 


*“ Here is no medicine for my fret: 
I go to bathe these brows in air 
God-given upon the peaks.” Ah, yet, 
Poor foolish wanderer, beware! 


But take them not, 


The dear disquiet of the hills 
Is vocal with a calm divine, 

For their true lovers there distils 
The spirit’s perfect anodyne. 


O peevish child, 


In sick distemperature of brain, 


As though the 


piled 


mountains had been 


To minister to human pain; 


As though the life of air and sun, 
Water and wind and mist and snow, 

Were phantasms of a life that’s done 
And vanished in the long ago; 


As though no power of joy endowed 
Them, and no sense for love or light; 

As though a cloud possessed the cloud, 
And night were at the heart of night. 


But seek them for themselves, for what 
In veritable deed they are. 

That they assuage thy soul is naught; 
There’s more than starlight in the 


star. 


There’s more than flesh about 
bones, 
And more than blood compels tly 
heart. 
Ay, in thy roaring city’s stones 
A spirit and a breath have part! 


thy 


And ere of Nature thou wouldst reap 
A boon, be her instruction known— 
“My heart of peace for those I keep 
Who bring a peace that is their own.” 


—Ambrose Bennett. 
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-Ex fronte, ex capite, ex vultu, etiam in wpso ors silentio natura loquitur.—PLATO. ' 


NEW YORK, NOVEMBER, 1896 


THE POLITICAL SITUATION. 


We are of opinion that the political 
campaign now in progress will have 
an outcome in certain respects of great 
usefulness to the country at large. 
The intense interest shown by the con- 
tending parties, the varied issues that 
are presented by the press with such 
urgent argumentation, the appeals of 
orators and disputants to history in 
support of their propositions on the 
sides of finance, the rela- 
tions of government to the people, in- 
terstate rights, 
privilege, etc., involve one most impor- 
tant factor, viz., the education of the 
people with regard to questions of civil 


commerce, 


popular rights, class 


economy that heretofore have not been 
considered, but the bearing of which 
upon the settlement of our sectional 
controversies is most emphatic. 

The mental eyes of the great masses 
of the people need to be opened to an 
understanding of these questions, and 
we are sure that before the time for 
election comes millions of voters will 
have learned valuable lessons and be 
better qualified to exercise their right 


of suffrage than they were three months 
before. The 
loyal to government 


citizen who would be 
and nation must 
study and reflection 
what he owes to the great general com- 


munity. 


needs learn by 
He must have his view broad- 
ened and his convictions enlightened 
with regard to measures that will pro- 
mote the general welfare of the coun- 
try. Otherwise he is likely to remain 
in a state of intellectual limitation, and 
be persuaded that conditions apparent- 
ly of the highest importance to the dis- 
trict or section of his residence are also 
of paramount importance to the whole 


~ nation. 


We have no fear of the sequel what- 
ever may be the result of the election. 
There will be no upsetting of systems 
or institutions, no radical changes to 
paralyze society and astonish the outer 
world. The campaign may be earnest, 
even to bitter party strife, but its edu- 
cational influence will be helpful tow- 
ard that inspiration of a wise policy 
that will be fraught with benefit to the 
people. A better feeling will succeed 
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the November election; the clouds of 
mistrust and doubt that have been so 
long over the heads of most of us will 
roll away, and the cheerful sunshine of 
hope and confidence will beam upon 
all, East and West, North and South. 


Le 
HERBARTIANISM IN EDUCATION. 


It is interesting to note the increas- 
ing attention given to the principles of 
Herbart by those representing “ the 
new education.” These principles, 
upward of a hundred years old, have 
been discovered by the modern edu- 
cator to have a very pertinent relation 
to methods of present-day teaching. It 
is very interesting, especially because 
so much is said with regard to the views 
of Horace Mann as denoting a very 
marked advance upon the old systems. 
Heretofore the effort of the teacher was 
directed almost absolutely to the train- 
ing of the intellect, little notice being 
given to the moral nature or to the 
The 


necessity of some methodical training 


development of the character. 


of the moral faculties has forced itself 
into our later pedagogics, and in cast- 
ing about for fundamental principles 
of action in that regard, Herbart of the 
older writers and Mann of the later, 
have beeen found to furnish valuable 
advice, if not a standard. 

Herbart holds up the necessity of 
training the moral nature, directly 
Char- 
acter is a growth, Herbart claims. The 


through educational methods. 


will is educatable. The action of the 


will depends upon motive, which mo- 
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tive is dependent upon a train of 
thought. So education should culti- 
vate character through training the 
will, by the presentation of such sub- 
ject-matter as will suggest or arouse 
trains of thought that in their turn 
will furnish the mind motives that 
are proper. 

Morality is just as much a part of 
every-day life as intellectuality, and 


the shaping of that morality will lead 


either to well doing or evil doing. 


Evil doing proceeds from evil thinking. 
The operations of the mind should not 
be separated from the conduct or the 
The two 


are correspondent. The sum of our ac- 


action in the relations of life. 


tions is our character, so that but ex- 
presses the sum of our motives and 
activities. Here we see the necessity 
of a careful estimation of the faculties 
This 


estimation is fundamental, so far as 


and powers of the individual. 


children are concerned, to the training 
they should receive in moral conduct. 

The teaching of children with refer- 
ence to moral laws, or axioms of pro- 
priety. is far from sufficient. In some 
walks of education this has been at- 
tempted with but uncertain results. 
The instruction of a child should de- 
pend upon his individuality, his moral 
status, and its object should be to make 
him aware of the true situation in him- 
self, and what he needs of development, 
on this or that side of character. A 
motive and object should be supplied 
to stimulate the exercise of hjs higher 


nature; his self-respect, his hope, his 
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sense of obligation, duty, and integrity, 


etc., so that in time their influence will 
be marked and certain in his every-day 
life. 

The relation of Herbartism as incul- 
cated by the “new educator” shows 
an intimate relation to the tenets of 
that pedagogy which has its inspiration 
in the teachings of such men as George 
Combe and Horace Mann, and is recog- 
nized by the rank and file of their liv- 
ing disciples. 

° 


HAVING OPPORTUNITIES. 


We hear people saying in language of 
deprecation that they have no chance, 
that the world is hard on them with 
reference to opportunities for the use 
of their faculties and powers; and so 
they don’t “ get on in the world” as 
they ought. These people seem to 
us, at least, to have a very imperfect 
understanding of life, of human nat- 
ure, society. They go along in a vague 
routine, waiting for something to turn 
up, expecting that all at once some 
oceasion will mark an epoch in their 
career. Their senses will be taken by 
storm; they will be forced to do certain 
things that will bring in a return of 
great consequence financially. These 
people look without themselves, there- 
fore, for the oceasion and stimuli of 
effort, and they do not appear to think 
that should such an occasion offer it- 
self, however marked, they would not 
be likely either to apprehend it or be 
prepared to adopt it in a practical way. 
Great occasions demand greatness for 
their appreciation. The ordinary per- 
son—and of course the great majority 
of us are ordinary—are only prepared 
for ordinary occasions. Yet out of 
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these ordinary doings large results may 
proceed; profit and pleasure may be 
derived. : 

Now it remains to be said that op- 
portunities are occurring all the time; 
as we stand in our place, at the desk, 
at the work-bench, at the counter, oc- 
casions are occurring which, if under- 
stood and employed, will conduce to 
our better condition. To understand 
these opportunities is the result of 
individual preparation, is the outcome 
of knowledge of self; and here the 
correlate attaches that each man owes 
it to himself as a part of his duty in the 
very best and highest sense to learn 
whet he is, his powers, his capabilities 
of improvement, and so the better to 
measure those openings or opportuni- 
ties that come. The man who under- 
stands his mental and moral capacity 
can best adapt himself to life, and by 
that very adaptation there is developed 
occasions for the exercise of his best 
qualities. He becomes by reason of this 
relation to the world more and more 
independent of what is called oppor- 
tunity. He makes occupation; he cre- 
ates opportunity, and so finds himself 
at length full of useful work, and a 
man at once valuable to himself and 


society. 
wennaeilibicemmmemnats 


THE GALL CENTENARY. 

At the time of this writing the suc- 
cess of the centenary seems to be as- 
sured. The responses from different 
parts of the country and from the other 


“ 


side of the “ great water” have been 
numerous; so that so far as the literary 
exercises are concerned there will be 
an abundance of excellent material for 
the consideration of those who attend 


the meetings. 
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Many persons who would be glad to 
attend, owing to the stress of the times 
and the distance of their residence from 
New York, will not be able to do so. 
But their co-operation and interest 
have been indicated as far as it was 
possible. It is perhaps unfortunate in 


connection with an affair of this kind 


that the great majority of active phre- 


nologists and friends of the cause live 


————_ 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


QUESTIONS OF GENERAL INTEREST ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one 
question at a time, and that clearly stated, must 
be propounded, if correspondents shall expect us 
to give them the benefit of an early consideration. 

Ir You User A PsEuDONYM OR INITIALS, 
write your full name and address also. Some 
correspondents forget to sign their names, 


Tue USE OF THE BicycLe.—J. E.—The 
moderate use of the wheel we regard as 
beneficial. Many things occur to mind in 
relation to this matter; but there is not 
time or space for their consideration. If 
one is weakly or an invalid the question 
of use of the two-wheeled horse should be 
referred to a physician or some one who 
has experience. It should not be a matter 
of personal caprice. For those in average 
health a well-chosen machine, with a good 
saddle properly adjusted, and careful rid- 
ing will be most likely to promote health. 
A great cry has lately been made against 
the use of the bicycle by women and girls. 
From our point of view we are about as 
favorable in opinion for their use of the 
wheel as for men and boys. Perhaps it is 
more important that the saddle or seat 
should be well chosen. To sit upon a 
wedge for a half hour or more is likely to 
prove injurious to both sexes. Too much 
of a good thing is likely to be injurious 
whatever may be the practice that is 
taken up. 


LARGE HEADS WITH MODERATE BRAIN.— 
L.—We often find people who at first 
glance appear to have large heads. On 
examination it is found that the large- 
ness consists generally in facial develop- 
ment. The Motive Temperament, giving 
a large framework and the Vital fulness 
of tissue, contribute to an expansiveness 
that will impress the observer, while the 
principal part, the brain region, may 
be comparatively a subordinate factor. 
Coarse hair has very much to do with ap- 
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at distances from the city of New York 
so great that a visit hither would in- 
volve not a little expenditure of money 
as well as the use of much valuable 
But with all the drawbacks that 
might be mentioned, the managers of 


time. 


the centenary feel encouraged by the 
interest and assurances of the phreno- 
logical public. 


parent size. Those with rather ‘strong, 
wiry, erectile hair will appear to have a 
brain area of very respectable propor- 
tions. Men sometimes find as they grow 
older that their hat size appears to dimin- 
ish, a thing that is due to loss of hair 
rather than to contraction of head volume. 
Those who have thick, strong hair always 
notice a difference in the feeling of the hat 
after a visit to the barber’s where they 
have been shorn of a good proportion of 
their head covering. The only true way 
to judge of comparative proportions is by 
actual measurement. The tape line and 
the calipers will give us very positive 
ideas of development and relative propor- 
tions. 


Ports WITH LARGE CAUTIOUSNESS.— 
W. V.—It may be inferred that those poets 
who dwell much upon matters that in- 
volve risk, danger, things that are terrible, 
things that tend to arouse feelings of de- 
pression, melancholy, sadness, possess the 
faculty of Cautiousness in large measure. 
Such a writer as Poe, for instance, doubt- 
less had that organ large. Milton also, 
and Pollock. Many passages in the 
“Course of Time” show an appreciation 
of the dreadful, the impending, and so on. 
We must leave this matter to your reading 
and judgment, assuming that you are suf- 
ficiently informed with regard to the nat- 
ure of Cautiousness to guide your reason- 
ing power. 


SocrAL INFLUENCE.—H. F. F.—The bet- 
ter one is acquainted with character in its 
various forms of expression the better he 
should be able to adapt himself to those 
with whom he comes in contact. What 
is the use of studying people unless we 
obtain instruction of practical use. The 
treatises on phrenology abound in hints 
and suggestions in this respect. The aid 
given in the appreciation of character is 
of that positive sort that properly comes 
within the category of scientific. One is 
not debarred from questioning, but the 
evidences of organization being carried, 
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as it were, on the outside, the earnest 
student of phrenology is enabled to take 
his bearings for himself independently of 
others. A view of the head and face is all 
that is necessary for the student. He will 
judge readily what the influence of an 
organization indicating elevation at the 
crown means, and if he have an object 
in view, any desire for business with such 
a person, he is enabled by the inferences 
obtained from a study of the head con- 
tours so to order his relations with a per- 
son as to contribute to success. 


“The Number Seven.”—L. McL.—The 
gradation of development or size as in- 
dicated by the shape of the head is a mat- 
ter of convenience for observers. The 
series from 1 to 7 has been thought suf- 
ficient for most purposes. Of course the 
observer is not bound to follow it, but as 
all sciences have their standard for the 
comparative estimation of size and pro- 
portion, it is well enough that phre- 
nologists and psychologists should recog- 
nize some one system of gradation. 


“The Emotions and the Heart.’’—Ques- 
tion.—Some one has said that “ tears are 
the safety-valve of the heart.”—F. R. P. 

This poetical statement has its source 
in the old notion that the heart and 
bodily viscera had to do with the expres- 
sion of feeling, affections, etc. The heart 
as an important central organ governing 
circulation is affected by mental condi- 
tion, very intimately, and it is because of 
its nervous response to thought and idea 
that the notion seems to prevail still, of 
its being a sort of functional centre for 
sentiment. The brain, of course, is the 
functional mental centre, and it operates 
upon the whole nervous apparatus, ac- 
cording to conditions, impressions, asso- 
ciation, and so on. The heart, like other 
bodily organs, is in direct communication 
with the brain. 


UNSATISFIED CORRESPONDENT.—Dear 
Madam or Sir: The editors of the Jour- 
NAL must say in reply to your late note 
that if there is indefiniteness in the pub- 
lished “ answer ” it is largely because the 
purport of your question was not under- 
stood. The books on physiognomy and 
etiquette have much to say regarding 
beauty. You will find in Lavater, Red- 
field, Mantegazza, Michelet, and others, 
discussions of this topic. The ordinary 
photos shown us are usually unsatis- 
factory because not truthful portraits. 
Plain, untouched prints are best. As a 
rule the editors are required to note ques- 
tions in order, and the late management 
of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL left to its 
successors a large accumulation to be dis- 
posed of. 
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LIBRARY. 


In this department we give short reviews of 
such New Books as publishers see fit to send us, 
In these reviews we seek to treat author and pub- 
lisher satisfactorily and justly, and also to fur- 
nish our readers with such information as shall 
enable them to form an opini». of the desirability 
of any particular volume for personal use. It is 
our wish to notice the better class of books issuing 
Srom the press, and we invite publishers to favor 
the Editor with recent pubdlications, especially 
those related in any way to mental and physio- 
logical science. We can supply any of the books 
noticed at prices quoted. 


KAREZzZA. Ethics of Marriage. By Alice 
B. Stockham, M.D. Author of “ Tokol- 
ogy,” ete. 16mo. Cloth. Price $1.00. 
Publishers, Alice B. Stockham & Co., 
Chicago. 

This book has a value because the 
motive of the author is to improve the re- 
lations of marriage. It is written from 
the point of view of much observation, not 
only on the medical side, but also on the 
social side. It states many plain facts in 
definite terms so that the reader has no 
doubt as to the meaning. It is not one of 
those suggestive books that are circulated 
so much more for the profit of the author 
and publisher than for the benefit of the 
reader. It combats and refutes much of 
the mawkish sentimentalism that is found 
in certain classes of society with regard to 
the common relations of married people. 
It makes a strong appeal for the better- 
ment of the race through heredity in the 
child. It points out those noble prin- 
ciples which should be respected and prac- 
tically applied, that motherhood may be 
controlled, and its divine purposes real- 
ized. It shows a proof of the necessity 
of adjustment of the relations of marriage 
upon principles of physiology and ethics. 
It rightly idealizes marriage, for they 
only live happily together in wedlock who 
agree as to the refinement and sacredness 
of that most intimate of human associa- 
tion. 


LisRA, an Astrological Romance, by Elea- 


nor Kirk. 12mo. Cloth. 

This author, well known for her 
sketches of social life, has again entered 
the field of romance by giving us a book 
with a plot which illustrates the hypo- 
thetical relations of astrology to human 
life. One gets an idea of the points passed 
under consideration in the course of the 
story from the author’s description of the 
astrological significance of Libra. This 
celestial sign, we are told, is a cardinal, 
sanguine, movable, airy factor in Zodiac, 
the great equatorial line of human pro- 
gression. People born under this sign are 
energetic, ambitious, and inspired. The 
men and women are said to differ even 
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more than Leo’s men and women. And so 
she goes on to sketch the assumed results 
to a nativity at that season of the year 
when the sun is in Libra. Of the story we 
can but say that it is well written, of ex- 
cellent style, and the moral impressions 
much above the average novel that pub- 
lishers are putting upon the public. 


‘The Diagnosis of Substances Passed 
from the Bowels.” By George Frederick 
Laidlaw, M.D. Lecturer on Pathology 
in the New York Homoeopathic Medical 
College and Hospital, etc. Reprint. 
This is an interesting paper, and in a 

field of pathology that does not receive 
the attention it merits. While the paper 
is but a short one, it shows very clearly 
that the condition of the intestines and 
the exercise of their function have much 
to do with conditions of body in health 
or diseases, and how important may be 
their symptomatic evidences to the physi- 
cian in his effort to determine the nature 
of a disease. 


“ Mensuration of the Deformity of Hip 
Disease.” By A. P. Judson, M.D. 
Orthopedic Surgeon to the Out-Patient 
Department of the New York Hospital. 
Reprint. 

This little pamphlet contains points 
of interest to the physician and surgeon. 
It shows very distinctly the importance 
of careful measurements for the deter- 
mination of diseases of the hip. Well 
illustrated. 


“ Cheerful Philosophy for Thoughtful In- 
valids.”. By William Horatio Clarke. 
Published by E. T. Clarke & Co., Read- 
ing, Mass. Price 50 cents. 

Under these heads: Looking Forward, 
Personal Magnetism, A Cheerful Philos- 
opher, A Chronic Grumbler, The Ocean 
Pilot, Unpatented Medicine, The Bless- 
ings of Retirement, At Rest, Mr. Clarke 
discusses the important questions bear- 
ing upon invalid life, and shows by a 
cheerful, optimistic course of reasoning 
that invalidism is not necessarily an ex- 
pression of failure, but may be the means 
to a really wonderful success. Certainly 
a very comforting book. 


“ 


An Introduction to the Study of Amer- 
ican Literature.” By Brander Mat- 
thews, A.M., LL.D. Professor of litera- 
ture in Columbia College. 12mo, pp. 
255. New York, American Book Co. 
Price $1.00. 

This is a thought book of considerable 
value to the youthful student and reader. 
Of value to one who looks forward to a 
career as a litterateur, useful to the man 
and woman who would pursue a course 
of reading for the sake of the mental im- 
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provement that must ensue. The name 
on the title page is sufficient to mark its 
value. A small work, but nevertheless it 
covers many names of prominence; 
among them Benjamin Franklin, Irving, 
Cooper, Bryant, Emerson, Hawthorne, 
Longfellow, Whittier, etc. One happy 
feature which adds special interest is 
autographic letters showing the character 
of the handwriting of most of the writers 
who are sketched. A brief chronology 
and a very full index complete the little 
treatise. It is cordially commended to 
our readers. 


“ Diseases of the Trachea, Bronchi, and 
Lungs treated by Intracheal Injection.” 
By Joshua Lindley Barton, M.D. At- 
tending Physician to the O. D. P. De- 
partment of Bellevue Hospital, ete. 
Reprint. 


This well-prepared pamphlet describes 
method of treatment by direct applica- 
tion of special solutions to the tracheal 
and bronchial membrane. The results 
appear to be such as to relegate the old 
mouth and stomach, and even the hypo- 
dermic, methods to the domain of the 
past. The editor of this department can 
say that, having employed this form of 
treatment himself in several cases of 
bronchial and lung disease, he is very 
well pleased with it, and can recommend 
it to_those who are affected with such 
diseases, as likely to afford much relief, 
especially from the distressing symptoms 
of cough and sore throat that usually 
accompany advanced comsumption and 
bronchitis. 


2 


MERCK’s 1896 INDEX. An Encyclopaedia 
for the Physician and Pharmacist. 
Merck & Co., New York. 

This is a second edition of this Index, in 
itself a valuable Dispensatory, covering 
about all the drugs and remedies in use 
at this period of medical history. The 
order is alphabetical, each simple or com- 
pound being described in a brief yet quite 
complete manner. Names and synonyms, 
source or origin, chemical nature, form, 
properties, solubility, gravity, percentage, 
strength, physiological effects, therapeu- 
tics, antidotes, ete., are included in the 
epitome. Hints of laboratory treatment 
and different trade values are also in- 
cluded to a good extent. It is a handy 
volume, of two hundred and sixty-eight 
pages, large octavo, with alternate blank 
pages for special memoranda. 





oe -—— 


Wise men read very sharply all your 
private history in your look and gait and 
behavior. The whole economy of nature 
is bent on expression. The tell-tale body 
is all tongues.—Emerson. ‘ 
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Professor Levi Hummel will lecture 
through Snyder, Juniata, and Perry Coun- 
ties in October, November, and December 
of this year. He has just completed a 
successful course of lectures in New 
Berlin, Pa. 

Professor Hummel has received many 
endorsements for his proficient work. 
We trust he will meet with continued 
success, and do much for the cause of 
Phrenology. 


O. Davis, Hamilton, Ontario, reports 
continued interest in the cause, and his 
intention, if supported, to organize an as- 
sociation there for practical work. May 
he succeed, 


A. BE. Eastman, Manotech, Ont., sends 
an interesting account of experiences in 
the effort to lecture and teach phreno- 
logical truths. His idea of the value of the 
science to the world is that of most stu- 
dents of character. “The times,” he 
claims, “ would not be so hard did people 
know more of the subject.” 


Many words of commendation are being 
said of Miss Edna I. Seeley’s work, by 
visitors to Asbury Park, N. J., where she 
has been for the summer. We wish her 
continued success. 


J. B. Earley, Class of ’85, is now work- 
ing on the Pacific Coast, with offices at 60 
Farrell Street, San Francisco. He gets 
good prices for his examinations, and is 
doing well. 


In answer to W. E. S., there is a phreno- 
logical society in Pittsburg, that meets 
at Dr. Miller’s Hall, North Avenue. 


Owen H. Williams sends us many orders 
for the JouRNAL and *“ Heads and Faces,” 
for which he finds continual demand in the 
towns he visits. He anticipates a great 
deal of business from now until Christ- 
mas. 


Professor George Cozens is now lectur- 
ing in Michigan, and will spend the fore 
part of the winter in the vicinity of Bay 
City and Saginaw. He asks all friends of 
Phrenology living in those parts to rally 
round the standard of Human Nature. 


To all friends of the science and those 
interested, we extend a cordial invitation 
to attend the Centenary Meeting to be 
held October 26, in the morning at 10.30; 
afternoon at 2:30, and evening at 8. Tick- 
ets may be had on application. On Octo- 
ber 24, in the morning, a visit will be made 
to the Museum of Natural History, Cen- 
tral Park, and from 3 to 8 a reception to 
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the delegates and friends will be given at 
the home of Mrs. Charlotte Fowler-Wells, 
Orange, N. J. Let all our friends living 
near by make a special effort to attend 
these meetings. We need their earnest 
help and encouragement. 


Dear Friends: A number of years ago 
the volumes of °74 and ’75 of the Phreno- 
logical Journal came into my posses- 
sion, and as I found them very interest- 
ing, continued to keep them, instead of 
throwing aside with other discarded 
papers, although I had them out to dis- 
pose of a number of times, but on looking 
them over would find so much good in 
them I couldn’t make up my mind to 
throw them away, and would retain. 
Last year I found so much miscellaneous 
matter accumulated on my hands I de- 
cided on heroic treatment, and then con- 
cluded I would “ clip” out the very best 
articles and save, and destroy the balance. 
Well, I found that easy enough in a good 
many cases, but the Phrenologicals stuck 
me, and after I got through looking them 
over, clipping, and sorting (1874, Vol. X. 
and a few odd ones), I found more than I 
wished, so culled over again; there were 
some articles on finance I had laid out te 
save and then thrown out a number of 
times, but finally they went, and the time 
came pretty soon when I wished they 
hadn’t. I never took a very great in- 
terest in politics, but this year it seems to 
have taken a little stronger hold of me, 
and I believe those “ Journals” are re- 
sponsible for it in a great measure, and I 
suppose Vol. XI., which has now attained 
its majority (twenty-one years), is in- 
fluencing me some now as I had it and 
my histories and reference books out the 
other evening, comparing notes, and it 
seems the fulfillment of prophecy when 
one reads some of those articles. They 
would make good campaign articles for 
this year of our Lord 1896. 

I am quite anxious to read what you 
have to say about the present issues. 


C. A. P. 


All phrenologists who lave not yet 
sent in their names for the “ Register of 
Practical Phrenologists ” for the Phreno- 
logical Annual for 1897, should do so at 
once. This is the only authorized list of 
reliable phrenologists published, and is 
of special value to the members of that 
profession. Send name and address, with 
registration fee, at once to this office, 
not later than November 5th. 
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THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND SCIENCE OF HEALTH is $1.00 a year, 
payable in advance. 


MONEY, when sent by mail, should be in the form of 
Money Orders, Postal Notes, Express Money Orders, 
Drafts on New York, or Registered Letters. All Post- 
masters are required to Register Letters whenever 
requested to do so. 


S/LVER or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 


POSTAGE-STAMPS will be received for fractional parts 
of a dollar. The larger stamps are —- ; they 
should never be stuck to the letters, and should always 
be sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 


CHANGE of post-office address can be made by giving 
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information. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceding month. 

LETTERS OF INQUIRY requesting an answer should 
inclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 

ALL LETTERS should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with the office. 
In this way only can prompt and careful attention be 
secured. 

ANY BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, Etc., 
dered from this office at Publishers’ prices. 

AGENTS WANTED for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
and our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms will 
be given. 


may be or- 


CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


“ Harper’s Magazine ” for October con- 
tains among more conspicuously illus- 
trated numbers, The Blue Quail of the 
Cactus, Part I. of The Martian, by the 
late lamented Du Maurier; Some Ameri- 
ean Crickets, Electricity, in the Great 
American Industry Series (several feat- 
ures of marked interest to housekeepers 
appear); A Recovered Chapter in Ameri- 
ean History, and certain good things in 
the Editor’s Study and Editor’s Drawer. 
New York. 

“ Lippincott’s ” for October has a com- 
plete novel entitled “ The Crown Prince 
of Rexania.” Other articles notable are 
England’s India Army; Russian Boys 
and Girls at School; the Need of Local 


Patriotism; Fashions in Names. Phila- 
delphia. 

“Southern Medical Record. Atlanta, 
Ga. Treats intelligently of the much- 


Other 


discussed topic of puerperal fever. 





topics of interest to the profession ap- 
pear. 

“Scientific American "—Weekly.—Al- 
ways abreast of the current of scientific 
and industrial advance. Late number de- 
scribes the strange roller vessel invented 
by Earnst Bazin. 

“New Crusade ”—October.—Devoted to 
home and family topics, especially on the 
hygienic and physiological side. Edited 
by Mary Wood-Allen, M.D. Its applica- 


tions to use are specially valuable. Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 
“Werner’s Magazine “—October.—We!! 


furnished with material for the reading 
of those interested in the study of elocu- 
tion and dramatic arts. The variety af- 
forded is very considerable. New York. 

“American Kitchen Magazine” for 
October opens with an article by Miss 
Parloa on School Cooking and House- 
work. A report of the Domestic Economy 
Conference is quite full. The sugges- 
tions for domestic purposes are generally 
excellent. Boston. 

“ Harper’s Weekly.”—The late Sports- 
men’s number elaborately, as well as in- 
terestingly gotten up. The general tone 
of the recommendations is as it should be, 
conservative. New York. 

“The Review of Reviews ” for October 
is strongly political in its general char- 
acter; a necessary outcome of the earnest 
and urgent controversy of the campaign. 
Some of the leading chiefs are sketched 
and illustrated. The Rise of the National 
Democracy is described by one who ap- 
pears to know a good deal about this new 
departure. The Editor’s Progress of the 
World, Current History in Caricature, 
and the leading articles of the month’s 
literature, together with an appreciative 
biographical review of the celebrated 
scholar and statesman, Jules Simon, 
make an inviting number for the general 
and particular reader. New York. 

“ Annals of Hygiene ”—October.—Notes 
the Cholera Epidemic in Moji; the effect 
of Sugar and Champagne in Gout; the 
Non-medical Treatment (which is the 
best) of Constipation, and other hygienic 
topies fill out a useful number. Phila 
delphia. 








“The Phrenological Magazine” for 
October opens with a portrait of the 
late Prof. L. N. Fowler, and a short 
biographical sketch, followed by several 
Resolutions of Condolence passed by the 
members of the American Institute of 
Phrenology and other societies. The 
series of articles on Our First Phrenol- 
ogists this month contains the character 
sketch and portrait of Mr. O. S. Fowler. 
A lecture on Music, or the Language of 
Tune, illustrated, explains the power of 
this faculty over the mind and how 
beneficial music has become for medic- 
inal purposes. 

Rev. Dr. Clifford, M.A., is a special char- 
acter sketch, illustrated, and No. 4 of the 
Educational Series contains an account 
of Miss Connolly’s work and character. 
Simple lessons in Physiology and Am- 
bulance is an instructive article. Cate- 
chism of Phrenology is a useful articie 
for beginners. The young folks are not 
forgotten by Auntie Sissy. The Home 
and Hygiene are discussed. Character 
sketches from photos are given. Book 
Notices help to complete an interesting 
number. 





“ Kneipp’s System of Water Cure.” In 
connection with the great work of Father 
Kneipp, books on the subject of water 
cure are of special interest, and the pub- 
lishers announce that they are prepared 
to furnish the best text-books on the sub- 
ject. See advertisement on another page. 

A report of the closing exercises of the 
American Institute of Phrenology will be 
received too late for notice in this number 


of the Phrenological Journal, but an 
account may be expected in the next 
issue. A complete and detailed report, 


with picture of the graduating class, as 
well as a report of the National Centen- 
ary Celebration in New York will be 
made in special pamphlets, price 25 cents 
each. 

By the time this number reaches our 
subscribers and friends, the class for 1896 
will have graduated, disbanded, and the 
several individuals will have reached 
their homes, and we trust, as true dis- 
ciples of Dr. Gall and lovers of the science, 
they will become active disseminators of 
Phrenology. 

The Phrenological Annual and Regis- 
ter for 1897 will soon be ready. This has 
been published in England for several 
years, with large editions, and its form 
is familiar to some of our readers. It is 
our purpose to publish in conjunction 
with L. N. Fowler & Co., London, the 
issue, and the aim of the publishers is 
<o make it popular and of universal 


interest on account of its original con- 
tributions, 


selected articles, pertinent 
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paragraphs, directory of leading phre- 
nologists, as well as special and scientific 
information which should make it a wel- 
come visitor to every household. 

Torrey’s All-Finger System, or “ Prac- 
tical Typewriting,” seems to be more and 
more generally acceptable to those who 
desire perfection in the art. It is the 
only text-book on the subject. Another 
edition has been bound, and ready for 
delivery. Price $1.50, post-paid. 


EXAMINATION BY PHOTOGRAPHS. 


The special page devoted to this subject 
will be of interest to those who cannot 
come to us personally, and if the direc- 
tions are implicitly followed satisfactory 
delineations as to what you are best fitted 
for can be depended upon. 

A eatalogue of books on health and 
hygiene will be sent on receipt of a two- 
cent stamp. 

The following is an interesting account 
of one man’s life-work. He is said to be 
known in thirty-four States of the Union: 


October 6. 
Dear Friends: I am sixty years old to- 
day. Have been a lecturer on phrenology 
for thirty-five years. I have written you 
from time to time for that many years. 
I use no tobacco, alcohol, tea, coffee, or 
bad words. I am a Free Mason, Odd Fel- 
low, Son of Temperance, doctor, and have 
studied Theology and Law. I am six feet 
in height, and weigh 192 pounds. I was 
with the Army, and wear the G. A. R. but- 
ton. I have perfect health. Yesterday I 
went to Sunday-school, preached twice, 
at the Y. M. C. A. and Christian Endeavor 
Society, and sang twenty times. It costs 

me $1.00 a week to live.” 

Martin Van Buren Stevens. 
Mr. M. H. Piercy has been appointed 
manager of the Fowler and Wells Co., 
New York. He has had many years’ ex- 
perience in London, in connection with 
the business of L. N. Fowler & Co. He 
travelled extensively throughout 
England and the Colonies, and brings the 
benefit of the European reputation to the 

historical home of Fowler & Wells Co. 
In response to the numerous applica- 
tions for instruction in Phrenology from 
all parts of the world, we have decided to 


give private lessons by mail. This de- 
partment will be under the personal 
supervision of Prof. Nelson Sizer and 


Miss Jessie A. Fowler (daughter of the 
late Prof. L. N. Fowler). 

This method of teaching has proved of 
inestimable value to students who have 
availed themselves in England, the Aus- 
tralian Colonies and many other parts of 
Europe. 





















A NEW DEPARTURE. 


To those who will subscribe for the 
Phrenological Journal before the first of 
December, a short delineation of the lead- 
ing traits of the applicant will be given 
and printed in a special column devoted 
to the purpose, called ‘“ Character 
Sketches from Photographs.” To insure 
accurate delineation each photograph 
must be accompanied by a stamp and 
directed envelope for the return of photo- 
graphs, two should be sent if possible, 
one giving a front and one a side view. 
These of course to be accompanied by a 
remittance of $1.00 (five shillings English) 
for a twelve-month’s subscription to the 
consolidated Phrenological Journal and 
Phrenological Magazine. 


“The phrenographs of children are ex- 
cellent and (to me) more interesting 
than anything else in the Journal. I have 
tried to have the Rev. D. D. send the 
photo of his little daughter.” 


The new Poster is ready for delivery. 
A specimen will be sent on receipt of a 
one-cent stamp. 


Packer’s 
Tar Soap 


The Standard. 





It combines the purity, blandness, 
and cleansing qualities of a well- 
made vegetable-oil soap, with the 
antiseptic, balsamic, and emollient 
properties of pine-tar and glycer- 
ine. Packer’s Tar Soap is constant- 
ly prescribed in the treatment of 


ERUPTIVE TROUBLES, 
DANDRUFF, BALDNESS, Etc. 
“A LUXURY FOR 


& BATHING AND st 
SHAMPOOING.” 


The Packer Mfg. Co., 
NEW YORK. 











ADVERTISEMENTS 5 


“New Physiognomy.” The seventh 
edition of this popular work is now pre- 
sented to the public. Whatever there is 
of special interest in relation to the sub- 
ject-title, or that of hand-writing, etc., is 
set forth in the pages of this book in a 
masterful manner. Physiognomy or the 
Reading of Character by the Face, etc., 
is generally acceptable to the public, be- 
cause it is more in touch with what we 
know of character or how we are im- 
pressed by character. The price is $3.00. 


MORGAN'S ANATOMICAL CHART. 


WITH DESCRIPTIVE HAND-BOOK. 


A perfect portrayal of the results of 
numberless dissections, giving immediate 
aid to the memory of the student and 
operator. 3 feet 3 inches by 7 feet. Min- 
utely, elaborately, and correctly treated. 
The nervous, artereal, venous, and tendi- 
nous systems shown with relative complete- 
ness. Figure, typical height of man. 


PRICE, $5.00. 
FOWLER & WELLS C0., 27 E. 21st St., New York. 


A New Poster 


for Lecturers. Size, 19x24 inches. 
With a large Phrenological or Model 
Head, attractive portraits of Spurz- 
heim, Gall, Prof. Fowler, Jay Gould, 
Thomas Platt, McKinley, Bryan, 
Edwin Booth, Sarah Bernhardt, ete. 


Just the thing for Lecturers 
to use in billing a town or village, 
or for evening entertainment. Space 
left for date and name of lecturer. 
Printed on good paper, and for sale at 


$1.00 per hundred 


Matrimonial 











Adaptation 


or, PHRENOLOGY 


APPLIED TO 


Home Life and the Domestic Relation, 
showing What Mental Qualities Har- 
monize, and Who May, and Who May 
Not Unite in Marriage. 


8vo, 64 pages, 25 cents. By S. P. SHULL. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 
27 East 21st Street, New York. 
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Mrs. COMMEMLIN’S BOOEHS 


The writer, a contributor to the Phrenological Journal, is the author of 


“Of Such Is the BHingsdom,”’ 


and other Poems. A collection of miscellaneous poems, containing ‘* Niagara,” ‘‘ The 
Poet’s Gift,” ‘‘My Valentine,” ‘‘As Round the Evening Lamp We Sit,” ‘‘A Star in the 
Night,” ‘‘In the Days Gone By,” etc. Bound in fine English cloth, gilt side and back 
stamp, decorative cover. Price, $1.50. 


“THRUSH Y.”’ 


An account of a ‘*‘ Visit to Brooklyn by Jerushy Smith ov Smithville.” This is a dialect 
story in which clever comment is found on the fads and follies of fashionable life. It is not 
only breezy and refreshing, in these warm days, but instructive reading for seaside. Price, 
25 cents, paper, 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 East 21st Street, New York. 


’ 





FREE TO F.AM, Fine 
Colored Engraving show- 
ing a Lodge of Chinese 
Masons at work ; also large 
illustrated catalogue of 
all the Masonic books and 
goods — bottom prices. 
Great chance for Agents. 
Beware of spurious 
works. REDDING & 
CO., Masonic Publishers 
and Manufacturers, 731 
Broadway, New York. 


THE WATER GAP SANITARIUM 


Is the place where permanent cures are made of all 
forms of disease. Rates reasonable. A Christian fam- 


The Phrenological Magazine ily home. Address ie 
F. WILSON HURD, M.D., Minsi, Monroe Co., Pa. 


of the (Jest, but of world-wide repute. Superintendent \Janted Fora small San- 
by nates cesta itarium, with 

“—s farm, garden, horses, cows. Acceptable to 

people ; economical, with thorough business 


50 cents per year. capacity; sterling integrity; gentlemanly, but 
not afraid of work. Address 
Sample Copy, 5 cents. 


M. D., care of PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
-~ 27 E. 21st Street,New York City. 














EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, LECTURERS’ APPARATUS.—Flexible 


Pror. ALLEN HADDOCK, PHRENOLOGIST black - boards. These fiexible  black- 
: " | boards, size 18 x 24, mounted on rollers, 


have an outline symbolical head on one 
1016 MARKET STREET, | side, blank on the other. Supplied for 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL | $1.00. 


secre "THE ORGAN OF HUMAN NATURE. 


Wholesale and Retail Agent for the | This faculty i ‘dered i , 
Dl Bane ae A Keto ie Wiles «6? is faculty is considered in number 32 0 
i ates OWLE WELLS . : 
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PHRENOLOGY _. 


How can I Know Something About it? 
‘* THE STUDENT’S SET’’ of books on the subject, intended 
for home reading, will help you; and with the monthly visits 
of “THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL” will give further 
information in regard to knowing yourself. 





This Magazine is now in its 51st year; it is steadily gaining in public favor 
because of its clear character studies of famous men and women from personal 
examinations. ‘The information that parents and teachers are looking for in 
dealing with children will be found in the Chi/d Culture Department. ‘The prac- 
tical and valuable hints on hygiene, and plain suggestions for securing and 
retaining good health, will be found in the Science of Health Department. ‘Then 
the chapters that treat of such questions as 


Who to marry and Who not to marry, What occupation 
or pursuit in life one is adapted to for pleasure and profit, 


makes it the A/agazine for the Home; it is always instructive as well as enter- 
taining. Send a postal with your name and address for a sample copy. 
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Health Restored without a Physician 
and without Medicine. 


By JOHN WILLIAMSON, F.R.HS., 
& 


Author of “ Life’s Outlook,” etc. 


This Treatise sets forth in clear and popular form the causes, and the way 
in which the different organs are affected, which lead to Indigestion, Dyspepsia, 
Constipation, Hemorrhoids, Liver and Kidney Complaints. 

An effective and permanent Cure is given for these troubles, which was first 
discovered in Germany, and is largely adopted in America. 

The process of Cure is both simple and effective, and full instructions are 
given whereby anyone can easily apply it himself. 

The same process of Cure is also found most effective in Consumption, 
Cancer, Asthma, Worms, Acute Dysentery, Nervous Debility, and General 
Weakness. It strikes at the root or germ of disease; good digestion, pure blood, 
restored health, and mental vigor invariably follow. It has proved, and is 
proving, an Elixir of Life to many who have been given up by physicians 
as incurable. 

The Treatise contains many letters from those who have been restored, 
after many years’ sore affliction, to health and mental vigor. The Treatise is 
written in the interests of the afflicted, so that they may both understand and 
cure themselves without the aid of Medicine or a Physician. 


PRICE, 30 CENTS. 
FOWLER & WELLS Co., 27 East 21st St., New York. 
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Personal examinations or delineations from 
proper photographs (ask for ‘‘ Mirror of the 
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address for further information and catalogue 
of Good Books for All. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 East 2ist St., New York. 
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This Roller is designed to 
bring the beneficial effects of 
massage within the reach of 
all. 

Massage is the coming treat- 
ment for all those common 
functional troubles like dys- 

epsia, constipation, jaundice, 

iliousness, nerve exhaustion, 
debility, anzmia, neuralgia, 
rheumatism, etc. ‘It is a no 
less important measure for 
preserving health than for 
curing disease. 

The object of the Health 
or Muscle Roller is to make 
massage’ practical, to bring 
it into the house, the office, 
the study, the bedroom; the 
easiest and the most plez asant 
method of cure and of exercise 
possible. 

Not only do the muscles used 
get the benefit of their own ex- 
ercise, but the muscles operated on are stimulated to 
increased growth, exactly as they are by exercise. Thus 
it is possible to dev elop most of ‘the 500 muscles of the 
body by the Roller. 

By the use of the Roller over the nerve-centers alon 
the spine, the vitality and nerve-force of any w renbened 
organ canfbe restored. 


No.1. Six large wheels (134 in. diameter), wide buff- 
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—s all highly polished and finished ; with book, 
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An Old Favorite with New Features. 


THE LIvING AGE, 


Founded by E. Littell in 1844. 
A WEEKLY MaGazine or 


FOREIGN PERIODICAL LITERATURE, 


Giving yearly 3560 Double Column Octavo Pages of Matter (making four 
large volumes) unequalled in quality and quantity. 




















It is Issued Every Saturday and Contains 


ARTICLES oF STANDARD AnD POPULAR INTEREST 


INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY READER OF INTELLIGENCE AND LITERARY TASTE. 





In 1896 the subscription price of ‘'HE LiviNc AGE, which had been Eight Dol- 
lars a year, WAS REDUCED TO SIX DOLLARS. The effect of this change was to add 
hundreds of new names to the subscription list. 

Encouraged by this response to their efforts to enlarge the constituency and 
increase the usefulness of the magazine, the publishers have added several new fea- 
tures of interest. ‘These include: 


Ist, The publication of oc- French, German, Spanish and 
sional translations of note- 


worthy articles frou the Italian Reviews and Magazines. 


2d, The addition of a Readings from American Magazines. 


a Set Readings from New Books. 
ont anc. A List of Books of the Month, 


This Supplement will add about three hundred pages annually to the magazine, 
without any added cost to the subscribers, and without diminishing in the least the 
space given to the features which have made THE LIVING AGE for fifty-three years 
a household word among intelligent and cultivated readers. 

The weekly numbers of THE LIVING AGE contain choice fiction; essays; 
sketches of discovery and travel; papers in the department of biography, history, 
science, and politics in the broadest sense; poetry and general information: in a 
word, whatever is best and most important in current periodical literature. The 
wide range of subjects and the high standard of literary excellence which have 
characterized the magazine from the beginning will be preserved. 

PUBLISHED WEEKLY at $6.00 a year, free of Postage. 

TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the year 1897, remitting before Jan. 1, the week- 
ly numbers of 1896 issued after the receipt of their subscriptions will be sent gratis. 

Rates for clubbing with other periodicals will be sent upon application. 


Address THE LIVING AGE COMPANY, 
P. O. Box 5206, Boston. 
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A COU RSE of Specially Entertaining and 
Instructive Lectures 
Will be given on Wednesday Evenings,. 


at the Hall of the 


American Institute of Phrenology, 
27 East 21st Street, near Broadway. 

























Nove.aber 11 PROF. SIZER, President of the American Institute of Phrenology, 
will lecture at 8 p. m. Subject: The Art of Character Reading. 


November 18 MISS JESSIE A. FOWLER, F. A. I. London, (daughter of the late 
Prof. L. N. Fowler), will lecture at 8 p.m. Subject: Temperaments. 


The lectures will be continued through the winter months. 
Admission by Ticket on application to 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., 
27 EAST 2ist STREET. 
NEW YORK. 
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200 Pages. Paper, 50 Cents. 








BRIGHT! ATTRACTIVE! INTERESTING! 


Chapters containing: Way and Manner—The Whence and What of Phrenology— 
How Phrenology Gets Along Here—Beginning to Begin—Pairing, and the Half of a Story; 
Parentage, and the Other Half of that Story—Home—Surrounding Affections—Breakfast, 
Dinner, Supper—Tool-tact—The Getter—Take Care—Keep Close—I, Myself—A Sort of 
Self-regulator—The Dictator of Duty—The Pillar of Strength—The Individualizer— 
A File of Fine Fellows—Order There, Order!—The Accountant—The Register of Deeds 
—Whither and Where—The Timepiece—Musical—The Master of Sports—A Bird's-eye 
View—A Sharp One—The Greatest of the Graces—Respect, Veneration, Worship— 
One Like Another—Belief, Faith—A Cheerer—Nothing but Words—Onward, Still Onward, 
Evermore—Reasons Why Phrenology is True—Size of the Head—Our Great Men—Fat, 
Blood, Fibre, Nerve—Temperament — Something New—Advantages of Phrenology— 
Conclusion. 

Written in a clear and symmetrical style, at times rising to the plane of eloquence, 
and melody. Is one of the best books for general reading. There is a brightness and 
life in the descriptions and illustrations rarely found in the literature relating to the subject. 
Some descriptions of the faculties are unsurpassed. No more impressive and interesting 
manual can be named as an introductory book to the more careful study of the subject. 


SEND IN YOUR ORDERS NOW. AGENTS WANTED. 


FOWLER & WELLS COMPANY, - 27 East 2IstiStreet, New York. 
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